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At San Francisco 


bustin, Standard Oil of Indiana, 
Describes Methods for Insuring 
Large Value Risks 


FEW BASIC POLICIES 
bility Spread Among Large 
mber of Reinsurers; Gives 
iews on Catastrophe Insurance 


Suggestions for placing large fire or 
sualty risks and for obtaining accept- 
able catastrophe coverage were offered 
iy C. Henry Austin in a paper presented 
hefore the Section of Insurance Law at 
he San Francisco meeting of the Amer- 
Zar Association, September 16. 
Mr. Austin, manager of the insurance 
artment of Standard Oil of Indiana, 
tlined the successful methods which 
fis company found to avoid problems 
if placing large risks with a large num- 
be of insurance companies under differ- 
policies, and to insure against 
ftastrophe losses without the necessity 
@ self-insurance or the expense of full 
overage insurance. 
PSince many fire and casualty risks 
fe of such size that they cannot be 
Keepted in whole by one insurance 
ompany, it is now the common practice 
of insureds to parcel out risks piece- 
Meal to a large number of companies. 
Z Have Few Basic Policies 
“An alternative solution, suggested by 
Wr. Austin, is that the insured enter 
Mto a contract with one or with each 
Ha small group of American insurers, 
ith an understanding with the insurer 
hat it will retain all the risk that can 
ely be retained and reinsure the re- 
ainder with other insurance carriers. 
fM. Austin asserts that this practice 
H reinsurance results in uniformity of 
yerage, streamlining of renewal ar- 
igements, facilitation of adjustment 
d settlement of claims, and a reduc- 
bn in litigation of claims under insur- 
ice policies. Furthermore, Mr. Austin 
ntinued, this plan would encourage in 
small part the classical desire of 
rance economists to spread risks on 
international basis. 
Mr. Austin explained that legal coun- 
i for advice and guidance may also 
required by the insurance depart- 
lents which many industries may find 
essary to establish in order to best 


(Continued on Page 27) 





the sad story of the 
CAREFUL 


family 


ACCIDENTS will happen, no 


Rubbers, raincoat, rain hat and 
matter how careful you are. 


umbrella. ''Pa'' was certainly 
careful to protect himself—from 
the elements. But, who will pro- 
tect "'Pa'' and his family when 
he is sued for a punctured eye? 


Remind careful families of this 
when you talk about Comprehen- 
sive Personal Liability. 


London & Lancashire 
GROUP 
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AAMED FOR WORLD-WIDE SERVICE from branches 

located in more than 20 countries, including 50 offices 
in the United States, the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF CANADA has won universal recognition for the 
diversity of its comprehensive life insurance and annuity 
plans. The specific needs of men, women and children 
under widely differing circumstances are taken care of, 
and a variety of optional policy privileges offers valuable 


alternatives to safeguard the interests of the beneficiary. 


More than One 
and a Half Million 
Policies in Force 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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How Reinsurance Has 
Expanded Market; Aid 
To Small Companies 


A. J. McAndless, Lincoln National 
President, Tells NALU Meeting; 
Some Interesting Background 


SUBSTANDARD EXPANSION 


Stabilized Situation as to Marginal 
Risks; Agents Position Also 
Strengthened 
In his talk before the National Asso 
ciation of Life Underwriters at its an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City, A. J. 
McAndless, president, Lincoln Nationai 
Life, which among other activities does 
a large reinsurance business, discussed 
the development of reinsurance in the 

past 50 years. 

He drew two conclusions. The first 
was that through the force which rein- 
surance has exerted upon underwriting 
practices it has greatly expanded the 
classes of risks which are found ac- 
ceptable, and has liberalized underwrit 
ing practices in every direction. The 
second opinion he offered was that life 
reinsurance business has aided many 
small companies to establish themselves 
and to build their agency forces. 

“This has been a worthwhile contribu 
tion to American life insurance because 
small 


institutions have sprung up 


throughout American society to serve, 
and are serving, their local communities 
as well,” he said. “Those institutions 
have been a great force also in pro- 
moting sound local legislation. In the 
future they will be a great force in 
preventing any efforts to put the life 
insurance business in the strait-jacket of 
rigid Federal supervision and regulation 
This is the contribution of reinsurance 
to American life insurance management.” 
How Lincoln National Entered 
Reinsurance Field 


McAndless told how the 


Lincoln happened to get into the rein 


President 


surance business. Up to the second 
decade of this century the retention lim- 
its of the companies was small. The 
New York Life, which had the largest 
retention of any of the large mutual 
companies, would accumulate that reten 
tion only over a period of three years 
Many well established and substantial 
companies stated they issued and re- 
tained $25,000 to $50,000, and had no 
arrangements for reinsurance whatever 
Lincoln National found facilities for ob- 
were 


taining reinsurance in that era 


quite limited. The business companies 
reinsured was handled largely by an in- 
terchange of risks through pools. Three 
or four companies would get together 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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It was years later 


that Henry Jones learned 










the price of a pony 


: ape GOOD THING about ws is that we 
don’t have to worry about keeping 
. 5 A f y J an p? 

up with the Joneses. We are the Joneses! 
That was one of Oscar Jones’ favorite 
little jokes, and my Dad said he’d heard 
Oscar tell it a dozen times or more. But 


home for a week or so to look after things 
—and never came back. 

As I learned afterwards, all Oscar Jones 
left his family wasa big house they couldn’t 
keep up, a powerful car that didn’t bring 
much at the used car lot, and a good many 


and that’s where the money went. Dad 
wouldn’t take the policy that day in spite 
of everything your father said. 

“Tt wasn’t until I had to leave the uni- 
versity that I understood why your Dad 
had urged mine so strongly to change his 





miscellaneous debts that Henry and his 


mind about the policy. 


Then I realized 
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Dad also said it didn’t keep Oscar Jones 


bar 


e) 

















from doing his best to keep up with the 
Smiths, the Browns and a lot of other 
people in town. 


For instance, when one of Oscar Jones’ 
friends bought a big house down on Church 
Street, it wasn’t long before Oscar bought 
an even bigger one. When another traded 
in his old car for a big, low-slung foreign 
car, Oscar Jones went right out and did 
the same. And when his son Henry left 
for the university in 1936, nothing would 
do Oscar but to send his boy off in style 
in a shiny new roadster of his own. I went 
along with Henry, and was convinced— 
as I’m sure everyone else in town was— 
that Oscar Jones was a pretty rich man. 

It was during our junior year that Henry 
got word that his father died. He went 


mother were hard-pressed to pay. 

I lost track of Henry Jones for quite a 
few years after that, so I was a little sur- 
prised to find him waiting for me when I 
got to my office one morning last week. 
After a few minutes of general conversa- 
tion he looked around and said, “I was in 
this office once before. That was back in 
the days when your father was an agent 
for New York Life, as you are now. I was 
only a kid then, but I still remember it. 
When we started out that morning, Dad 
had some money with him to pay the 
first premium on a policy your father had 
sold him. 

“Well, on the way down we passed a 
place where they had a pony for sale. J 
wanted that pony more than anything— 


how much that pony of mine had actually 
cost. I decided then that if I ever got 
married and had a family, I wouldn’t 
make the same mistake.” 

Henry and I started working out his 
life insurance program then and there. A 
couple of days later he stopped in again 
and handed me a check for the first pre- 
mium. “I didn’t see any ponies this 
morning,” he said. 

I laughed and thanked him. He grinned 
and said, “Don’t thank me—thank your 
father. He made this sale for you over 
twenty years ago.” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 
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One of the best liked and one of the 
best known men in the life insurance 
feld is to retire on October 31 under 
the company’s security plan, having 
reached the age of 65. He is Clarence 
¢. Klocksin, legislative counsel of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. But it is not 
4 complete retirement when he leaves 
the Northwestern Mutual as he plans to 
live in Washington, D. C., and continue 
his interest in Congressional action, es- 
pecially as concerns developments on so- 
cial legislation. He has been a member 
of the Social Security committees of the 
Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce 
and the Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce for a number of years. 

Mr. Klocksin is a_ solid, substantial 
type who has very little side, and no 
affectation. A serious, thorough student 
of affairs, of men and of the business 
his personality from the start has ap- 
pealed to representatives of State Insur- 
ance Departments, to legislative and 
Congressional committees as a man upon 
whose judgment and fairness they could 
depend and in whom they could confide. 
His specialty in addressing law makers, 
state supervisory officials and others has 
been to furnish facts or explanations, 
and facts, receiving little embroidering 
at his hands, were developed naturally 
and effectively. 

Started as Clerk in Actuarial 
Department 

Mr. Klocksin began work with the 
Northwestern Mutual in 1906 as a clerk 
in the Actuarial department. Several 
years later he was appointed supervisor 
in the dividend calculation division and 
assisted in preparation of the company 'S 
yearly gain and exhibit. In that 
period he was a semi-professional ball 
player, participating in games in Michi- 
gan, Illinois and Wisconsin cities. Some 
years ago The Eastern Underwriter told 
about his last year on the diamond when, 
running back for a fly ball, he chased a 
sparrow instead. But he didn’t chase 
many sparrows. Later, he served as 
president of a baseball le: ugue composed 
of clubs in Chicago, Milwaukee, Ra- 
cine, Kenosha and Sheboygan, Wis. 

The law appealed to Mr. Klocksin. He 
completed an evening law course at Mar- 
quette University and, passing the state 
bar examination, he was admitted to 
practice of law by the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court. In 1922 he was transferred 
to the law department of Northwestern 
Mutual Life as assistant to the late 
Henry F. Tyrrell, legislative counsel of 
the company. 

Association With Tyrrell 

It was a fortunate association for 
Klocksin as he found himself in daily 
contact with one of the great person- 
alities of life insurance, a man with a 
marvelous sense of humor, a shrewd ob- 
server of personalities and possessor of a 
great deal of acumen which most people 
called common sense. Tyrrell, always 
socially minded, had two pals in the 
business who looked on life about the 
same as he did. One was the late Colo- 
nel Joseph Button who was Insurance 
Commissioner of Virginia, perennial sec- 
tetary of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, and the man 
who had Wi atched a young stenographer 
ina life insurance home office in Vir- 
ginia—Charles G. Taylor, Jr., and had 
brought him into the Virginia depart- 
ment and given him a title of actuary, 
Saving: “You are writing and signing 
letters. You had better give yourself a 
title. Just sign yourself actuary.” It 
was in the Virginia department that 


loss 








To Retire From Northwestern Mutual Life 


Clarence C. Klocksin, Legislative Counsel of Company Reaches Age 65; 


gressional Action; Joined Company in 1906 


By CLarENcE AXMAN 


Taylor although not an actuary, at- 
tracted attention and started his climb 
to the presidency of Metropolitan Life. 
The other member of the Three Mus- 
keteers was James Victor Barry, vice 
president of Metropolitan Life, and for- 
mer Commissioner of Michigan. Prob- 
ably the greatest wit the business has 
known his retirement from Metropolitan 
caused a lot of regret and Tyrrell, But- 
ton and other friends decided that he 
should have a farewell dinner in keeping 
with his importance and_ popularity. 
Tyrrell was made chairman of the dinner 
committee, but Klocksin did the detailed 
work, such as handling the invitations of 
which 2,000 went out to the leaders of 
the business. The affair, in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel grand ballroom, was a 
great success, many fire and casualty as 
well as life people being present. 


Became a Familiar Washington Figure 


In the Northwestern Mutual Life as 
assistant to Tyrrell, Klocksin attended 
sessions of the Wisconsin legislature as 
well as those of a number of other 
states. A trip to Washington, D. C, 
was the forerunner of a long legislative 
assignment at the national capital. His 
first assignment to National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners was at the 
convention the department officers held 
in Texas. He kept going to the Com- 
missioners’ conventions, becoming widely 
known at those meetings. 

In 1930 Mr. Klocksin became an officer 


Will Live in Washington, D. C. and Continue His Interest in Con- 


as Actuarial Clerk 


of Northwestern Mutual Life with the 
title of assistant legislative counsel and 
upon Mr. Tyrrell’s death in 1935 he was 
appointed legislative counsel. When the 
economic depression brought about basic 
changes in the National Bankruptcy Act 
and then came the Congressional enact- 
ment of the Frazier-Lemke farm relief 
act. Klocksin spent considerable time 
at the national capital where he gen- 
erally made his headquarters in the 
Washington Hotel. Passage of the So- 
cial Security Act in 1935 was followed 
by an increasing number of economic, 
social and taxation measures to which 
his time and attention were given. Mr. 
Klocksin was one of the most faithful at- 
tendants at the lengthy hearings of the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee during 1938 and in 1939 in relation to 
the study of life insurance which was 
conducted by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. His keen observa- 
tions and reports on those proceedings 
were valuable to his company and to the 
life insurance business in general. 
During the 1940-50 decade Mr. Klock- 
sin applied himself to the recurring pro- 
Se- 


posals for revision of the Social 
curity Act and the taxation of he in- 
surance companies. He took a_ leading 


part in yr consideration of such meas- 
ures by Congress. Throughout his long 
tenure in legislative halls he worked 
closelv with the staffs of Life Insurance 
Association of America and American 
Life Convention. He also rendered as- 





C.F. Williams Leader In Many Fields 


Late Chairman of Western & Southern Life One of Most 
Prominent Citizens of Cincinnati; Philanthropist, 
Art Collector, Leading Catholic Layman 


Charles F. Williams, chairman of the 
Western & Southern Life, who died last 
week was one of Cincinnati’s most prom- 
inent citizens, the city’s leading Catho- 
lic, a philanthropist and an art collector. 
He had given more than $1,000,000 of his 
personal funds to charities. For some 
vears he was president of Western & 
Southern Life and his son Charles M., 
succeeded him to that post. Two other 
sons are W. J. and James R. Williams. 
W. J. is a vice president of the company. 
James R. is an Army officer. 

A native of Cincinnati and born April 
23, 1873, Charles F. Williams was edu- 
cated in Cincinnati grammar schools and 
old Woodward High School. He was 
then graduated from University of Cin- 
cinnati’s law department with an LL.B. 
degree in 1897. As a lawyer he practiced 
by himself for a time and then became 
a member of the law firm of Shay, 
Cogan & Williams, later known as Wil- 
liams, Ragland, Dixon & Murphy. In 
1901 he was elected to the legislature 
and become chairman of the Hamilton 
County’s delegation to that body. He 
attracted special attention in legislation 
having to do with child labor and work- 
ing hours for women, objective being to 
safeguard their health. After being in 
legislature until 1906 he was appointed 
special prosecuting attorney where he 
did much to stop milk and food ordi- 
nance violations. 

Shortly thereafter he was appointed 
Deputy Attorney General, for Ohio, 
serving under Wade H. Ellis and Ulysses 
Grant Denman. In 1907 he became 





WILLIAMS 


CHARLES 


Deputy United States Attorney for 
Southern Ohio and then special counsel 
to George W. Wickersham, then At- 
torney General of the United States. 
Joined Western & Southern in 1910 


It was in April, 1910, that he joined 
Western & Southern Life at which time 








CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN 
sistance to the Federal Law and Legisla- 
tive Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

Annual Review of Life Insurance 
One of Mr. Klocksin’s social connec- 
tions was with the Pamunkey Indian 
Tribe whose pow-wows are held during 
the Insurance Commissioners annual 
conventions. He has been Scribe of the 
Pamunkeys. He will be — d, 
for the annual review of life insur- 
which has been used as a feature 
newspapers. This review chron- 


too, 
ance 
by many 


icled the principal life insurance events 
of the year and he interpreted also their 
significance. It has always been a pene- 
trating analysis. Financial —— also 
printed the review and in neighborhood 
of 35 insurance journals and financial 
periodicals have used the feature. 

Mr. and Mrs. Klocksin have twin sons 
who are graduates of University of Wis- 
consin. They are Robert al Carl 
Robert has three children. Carl is un- 


married. 


he was elected vice president and gen 
counsel. At that time he and 
er, the late W. J. Williams, wl 
the company, acquired control of all of 
the capital stock of the company. It 
had been incorporated in February, 1888 

The Western & Southern developed 
into one of the most successful compa 
nies in the Uni ited States. At end of 
1951 it had admitted assets of $460,- 
748,000; Industrial insurance of $1.117,- 
819,000 in force and Ordinary in 
of $1,178,897,000. Its capital and 


plus at end of the year were $32,547 





the 


torce 
sur- 


000 


Papal Honors 


September 30, 1934, Mr. Wil 
Pope Pius XI in alas 
Commander of th 
Great \ls ), 
Pius XT] when 


On 
was honored by 
made a Knight 
der of St. Gregory 
he was honored by Pope 
in January, 1941, he was appointed Mas- 
ter Knight of Sovereign Mil itary Order 
of Malta. Order of St. Greg ry the 
Great was established to reward the 
civic and military virtues of tl 
jects of the Papal States. 
Malta is the oldest order 
and prelates in the Church. 
founded in the besa century. In 
June, 1932, Mr. Williams had conferred 
on him by Xavier University, Ci 
the LL.D. degree. In Ma 
was made president of the 
Youth Organization of the 
Archdiocese. 


Mr. Williams 





at 
tne 











Tohn 


assisted Most Rev. 
T. MeNicholas, Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati, in the founding of the Insitutum 
Divi Thomae in June, 1935, and supplied 
the funds necessary to put this in opera- 
tion. Its broad purposes include the in 
vestigation of fundamental problems in 
the field of science; establishment 
and cooperative assistance of research 
laboratories at affiliated colleg 
tals and other institutions. The ae ped 
ative research progress came under the 
personal supervision of the director wl 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Left to right—Accident & Health Secretary Gerald S. Parker, Agent Jerome S. 


Miller and President James A McLain. 


Marking the inauguration of the 
program, President James 
contract number A-1 on Monday. 
four commercial 
Jerome S. 
York as the 


authority in the 


agent. Mr. Miller, 


subject which are considered standard texts. 
Accident and Health, 
Accident and Health Department. 

also includes three guaranteed renewable contracts. 
policies are scheduled to be added before the first of the year. 


mony was Gerald S. Parker, secretary, 
pany’s new 
The Guardian line 


hospital expense 


Guardian Life’s new 
A McLain was presented with 
The Preferred Accident Policy, 
Accident and Health contracts, 
Miller of the company’s Spaulder, 
a member of the firm of Harry Miller & Son, is an 
Accident and Health field and author of a number 


Accident and Health 
Accident and Health 
one of Guardian’s 
was presented to Mr. McLain by 
Warshall & Schnur Agency of New 


of books on the 
Also in attendance at the brief cere- 
who heads the com- 


Two 


Institute’s New Publications 
For High School Students 


\s many as half a million high school 
boys and girls this winter will be learn- 
ing about life insurance from two new 
publications released this month by the 
dia ational division of the Institute of 
- ife Insurance. eg of the new booklets 
“Moderns Make Money Behave,” pre- 
cad for ae in home economics or 
home and family living courses, and the 
other is “What Life Insurance Means,” 
designed for youngsters who are study- 
ing such social studies as civics, his- 
tory, economics and family life. 
During the past several years, more 
and more high schools in America have 
been offering classroom instruction in 
life insurance, general insurance, credit 
and other phases of family economics 
and family security. The Institute’s two 
new booklets fill an urgent need for 
texts which can be used in these classes, 
a demand which has been reflected in 
the Institute’s offices by thousands of 
requests and inquiries received from 
school systems and individual teachers. 
Men and women who have been pro- 
fessionally trained in life insurance can 
see in the new booklets many evidences 
of what a thorough and down-to-earth 
iob many high schools are now doing 
in preparing their students for their fu- 


ture roles as homemakers or breadwin- 
ners. Both booklets were written with 
the help of distinguished committees of 
teachers and school supervisors and al- 
though both of them are attractively il- 
lustrated and highly readable, informa- 
tion is not sugar coated nor are any im- 
portant areas of life insurance neglected 
or omitted 


“What Life Insurance Means” 


In “What Life Insurance Means,” the 
booklet prepared for social studies 
classes, life insurance is presented in 
three ways—what it means to our fam- 
ilies, what it means to our economy and 
what it means to our society. The stu- 
dents are told something of the prin- 
ciples of insurance, its benefits and its 
investments, and the booklet then dis- 
cusses the kinds of life insurance policies 
available, the fundamentals of life insur- 
ance planning and the different uses of 
life insurance benefits. Life insurance 
vocabulary has been kept to the mini- 
mum but when necessary, insurance 
words have been used and verv carefully 
defined. 


“Moderns Make Money Behave” 


In the other textbook which the Insti- 
tute has prepared, “Moderns Make 
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Reserve Life Insurance Co. 





ACTUARY WANTED 
FOR 
RAPIDLY GROWING LIFE DEPARTMENT 

OF 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Excellent opportunity for executive advancement, with unlimited field 
for use of initiative and original ideas. Write, giving qualifications 


JOHN P. WALKER, JR., 


Reserve Life Bldg., Dallas, Texas 




















Spaulder, Warshall & Schnur Launch 
NewA.&H.Planwith Brokers Meeting 


In connection with the launching of 
Guardian Life into the Accident and 
Health Insurance field with a series of 
new and up-to-the-minute policy plans, 
the company’s leading agency, Spaulder, 
Warshall & Schnur of 45 John Street, 
New York, held a _ dinner-meeting, 
Thursday, September 18, at Hotel Statler 
with several home office executives and 
about 150 brokers present. From the 
home office were: Frank E. Weiden- 
borner, agency vice president; Daniel J. 
Lyons, second vice presidnt; Irving 
Rosenthal, actuary; Charles H. Edwards, 
underwriting secret: iry; Charles A. Will, 
assistant underwriting secretary; Medi- 
cal Director M. B. Bender, M.D.; Gerald 
S. Parker, secretary Accident and Health 
department: and Raymond Harwood, 


Accident & Health underwriter. 

At the meeting Guardian Life’s A. & 
H. program was explained by Mr, 
Harwood of the A. & H. department 
following which there was an_ open 
forum with questions from the floor an- 
swered by the experts present. 

Following the meeting cocktails were 
served and after dinner the Agents Re- 
tirement Plan was discussed by Arthur 
J. Raumann, CLU, who is the agents’ 
representative on the pension committee. 

The Spaulder, Warshall & Schnur 
agency, which moved to 45 John Street 
from Cliff Street a year ago, is now 
producing $1,500,000 a month or at the 
rate of $18,000,000 a year paid for basis. 
They have long been the leading agency 
of Guardian Life. 





Money the introductory chap- 
ters discuss the personal money 
lems of the typical high school student. 
booklet 


tinues to a discussion of the money and 


Jehave,” 
prob- 
From this beginning the con- 
security problems faced by the average 
family and concludes with a careful ex- 
position of life insurance with emphasis 
on the things about insurance which a 
should know. 

Institute’s two new 


family 

Throughout the 
texts and throughout its other 
carried on in the field of education, a 


activities 


single theme is apparent which has been 
worked out carefully with professional 
educators as well as with leaders in the 
life insurance business. The two new 
texts have been designed as “working” 
booklets rather than as material to be 
read or looked at by students during an 
idle half hour. Teachers who order the 
material from the Institute are thus not 
signing up for a collection of give-aways 
but are asking for material which will 
help them teach their subject in their 
own classroom. Accompanying the text- 
books themselves are teacher’s guides 
and other material to make this easier 
for the teacher and to make the class- 
room unit more valuable to the student. 

Workability is also true of the film- 
strips and other material which for the 
past several years have been made avail- 
able to teachers by the Institute’s educa- 
tional division. Teachers are requesting 
around a million individual items each 


year from the Institute, for use in 
schools all over the United States at 
different grade levels from junior high 
school through junior college. 

Editors of the two new booklets pub- 
lished by the Institute are Edward B, 
Burr, CLU, and Helen M. Thal, director 
and assistant director of the division. 
Chairman of the professional committee 
which worked with the Institute in pre- 
paring “What Life Insurance Means,” 
was Dr. W. Linwood Chase, professor of 
education at Boston University and past 
president of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. ¢ *hairman of the commit- 
tee working in the preparation of 
“Moderns Make Money Behave,” was 
Mrs. Rex Todd Withers, chief of the 
homemaking education division of the 
Department of Public Instruction, Lans- 
ing, Michigan. 


Mutual of N. Y. Leaders 

The Chicago (Persons) agency of 
Mutual Life of New York led all 9 
of the company’s agencies in volume of 
insurance sold during August, it was 
announced by Stanton G. Hale, vice 
president for sales. The agency is man- 
aged by Henry W. Persons. 

The New York (Myer) agency, man- 
aged by Richard E. Myer, CLU, was 
first in number of policies sold for 
month and second in volume. 

Grand Rapids, managed by Charles E. 
Brown, was second in policies sold. 
Pittsburgh, m: inaged by Harry S. Hull, 
Jr., was third in both volume and poli- 
cies sold. 
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Continental Convention 

Continental Assurance will hold a na- 
tional convention of its Pyramid Club 
and President’s Club qualifiers at the 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, on October 
1-3, which will bring together approxi- 
mately 300 leading producers from all 
parts of the nation, Alaska and Canada. 
The company is using the forum princi- 
le for covering specialized fields so that 
agents may choose their own convention 
sessions 

Following adjournment of the Pyramid 
Club, members of the President’s Club 
will leave for their convention to be 
held at the Castle Harbour Hotel, Ber- 
muda, October 6, 7 and 8 They will 
travel to New York and sail on the 
Queen of Bermuda. The President's 
Club program will emphasize specialized 
and technical phases of business insur- 
ance, tax and estate problems. 





Charles F. Williams 


(Continued from Page 3) 


was Dr. George Sperti, member of the 
Pontifical Academy of Science. 
Civic Activities 

The civic activities of Mr. Williams 
were many. He established and en- 
dowed Chaswil Foundation, a charitable 
institution formed for the purpose of 
assisting in the relief of human suffer- 
ing and want and in the promotion of 
education among the needy. 

In 1932 he was appointed general 
chairman of the Cincinnati Community 
Chest and under his direction funds of 
$2,352,000 were raised. In the following 
year he was made chairman of the Cin- 
cinnati Community Chest’s board of di- 
rectors. 

Summarized here were some of the 
other activities which engaged the at- 
tention of Mr. Williams: Ohio director 
of Century of Progress Exhibition—Chi- 
cago World Fair of 1932; chairman of 
Ohio State Tax and Mortgage Delin- 
quency Commission; Cincinnati member 
of the National Citizens Committee, 
Welfare and Relief Mobilization; hon- 
orary colonel of the 455th Field Artil- 
lery, U.S. Army; general of President 
Roosevelt’s National Recovery Admin- 
istration for Hamilton County, Ohio; 
chairman of President Roosevelt's birth- 
day celebration for benefit of Georgia 
Warm Springs Foundation to combat 
infantile paralysis. 

Director of American Red Cross; hon- 
orary life member of Cincinnati Chap- 
ter, Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States; member of board of 
trustees, Cincinnati Museum Associa- 
tion; chairman of Cancer Control Coun- 
cil, College of Medicine, University of 
Cincinnati; member of Ohio Commis- 
sion, New York World’s Fair; president 
of Queen City Club; special adviser to 
the Officer in Command of the Cincin- 
nati Ordnance District (an area of three 
states) in World War II; active in War 
Loan campaigns. 


Had Large Art Collection 


One of his principal interests was in 
art and he had an unusually fine collec- 
tion. He was long a director of Cincin- 
nati Art Museum, was_a_ trustee of 
Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts and 
helped owner of the Rockwood Pottery 
out of difficulties during a financial 
crisis. His art collection included works 
of Rubens, Van Dyck, Lawrence, Sar- 
gent, Gainsborough, Duveneck and Rae- 
burn. 

Another of his interests was that of 
agriculture. He had bought a_ large 
tract of land outside of the city of 
Cincinnati and turned it into a model 
farm where he specialized in raising 
Hereford cattle, thoroughbred horses 
and other live stock. A considerable 
section of the farm was devoted to 
hursery and horticulture experiments. 

Surviving are his widow, Elizabeth 
Ryan Williams; his three sons; two 
daughters, Mrs. Lawrence Kyte of 
Cincinnati and Mrs. W. Foy Herchede 
of Tucson, Arizona; and a sister, Mrs. 

_S. Runnels of Cincinnati. Also, he 
left 10 grandchildren. 


Defense Dept. Group 
Plan Nears Agreement 


COMMISSION DECISION REMAINS 


Agents, Brokers and Defense Dept. In- 
surance Advisors Considering Two 
Commission Proposals 





Washington—Only determination of 
the commissions of agents and brokers 
involved in selling the insurance remains 
to be settled in a Defense Department 
Group insurance plan, which is reported 
near the agreement stage after a series 
of meetings between officials of the De- 
partment’s insurance division, a commit- 
tee representing life, casualty and health 
and accident insurance companies and 
agents and brokers. 

Details of the plan will not be made 
public until final approval by the Muni- 
tions Board, but it will define costs to 
the Government in defense contracts of 
emplove group health and welfare plans. 

The meeting with the insurance agents 
and brokers took place last week, and 
at the end of last week the Defense 
Department’s board of insurance ad- 
visers went over the plan, which is ex- 
pected to set up a uniform method of 
handling the employe group benefit pro- 
grams, fix allowable charges, commis- 
sions, etc., without setting any limits 
on the health and welfare programs, 
themselves. 

The plan would parallel the compre- 
hensive defense projects rating plan al- 
ready in effect for the liability phase. 


The Two Proposals 


Two methods for determining agents’ 
and brokers’ fees have been proposed, 
one by the industry groups and one 
by the Defense Department, and the dif- 
ference of opinion was reported to be 
not over the amounts of the fees, but 
over methods for determining them. 

Defense proposed a system along the 
lines of the World War IT rate gradua- 
tions according to amount of premiums, 
while the agents preferred to be paid 
the regular rate of the company writing 
the policy on the first $50,000 in pre- 
miums and a discounted rate of 80% of 
the company figure on business in excess 
of $50,000 in premium charges. 

A comparison by actuarial methods of 
commissions under the two systems con- 
ducted by the Department showed the 
highest return from the Department’s 
method, although at some levels that 
agent’s method would result in higher 
commissions and at other levels the 
other method proved to be more gen- 
erous. The agents are expected to agree 
to whatever system the Department fi- 
nally decides upon, however. 


Plans for So. East Kansas 
Annual Sales Congress 


Program for the Annual Sales Con- 
gress of Southeast Kansas Life Under- 
writers set for October 9 at. the Booth 


Hotel. Independence, with the Inde- 
pendence Life Underwriters as_ hosts, 
has been announced to include Frank 


Sullivan, Kansas Insurance Commis- 
sioner; Bill Bowser, Equitable Life, Cof- 
feyville; Virgil Howard, Mutual Life, 
Pittsburg; Kenneth Fitch, New York 
Life million dollar producer, Wichita; 
Wvlie Craig, Aetna general agent, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., with Donald W. Stewart, 
vice president of Union Gas System, 
Inc., as luncheon speaker. 

General agents and managers will hold 
a dinner meeting the previous evening 
with four headliners, L. D. Carter, dis- 
trict manager, National Life & Accident, 
Wichita; B. T. Embry, agency manager, 
Equitable Society, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Pendleton A. Miller, New England Mu- 
tual general agent, Topeka; and Bert A. 
Hedges, Business Men’s Assurance man- 
ager, Wichita. Wylie Craig will preside. 





Trends in Disability 
Group Viewed by Eddy 


CATASTROPHE COVER OUTLOOK 


Vice President of Connecticut General 
Addresses International Claim Assn. 
at Hot Springs 


Development and present day trends 
in Group insurance were discussed be- 
for the International Claim Association 
at Hot Springs, Va., this week by C. 
Manton Eddy, vice president and secre- 
tary of Connecticut General Life. Con- 
cerning the expansion of disability pro- 
tection he warned, “We must be sure 
that in our desire to give better coverage 
we do not abandon some basic principles 
of underwriting. 

“We learned years ago that it was im- 
possible to provide on any sound basis 
reimbursement for full income or even a 
very high percentage of income during 
illness,” said Mr. Eddy. “Our underwrit- 
ing rules for Group Accident and Sick- 
ness set out limits of indemnity of 60% 
to 65%. We were introducing the very 


important co-insurance factor in the 
handling of a disability program. Where 
the co-insurance factor disappears costs 
are much greater than previously pre- 
dicted. The actuaries of England work- 
ing on the available statistics calculated 
costs of their comprehensive State svs- 
tem of benefits at far less than what 
the actual cost proved to be. They had 
forgotten the basic fact that when co- 
insurance disappears, incidence and utili- 
zation rise tremendously. 

“T have seen an illustration of that 
under a Group program which has pro- 
‘vided essentially the full cost of hos- 
pitalization and in-hospital medical un- 
der conditions where the hospital is con- 
veniently located, the doctors’ offices are 
convenient to or in the hospital building, 
bed facilities are ample and the sur- 
roundings are attractive. Under such cir- 
cumstances the incidence of hospitaliza- 
tion of employes is 200% of any normal 
statistical standard and the incidence of 
hospitalization among dependents is bet- 
ter than 150%. In such cases it is an 
insufficient answer—a poor answer—to 
sav we must have higher premiums for 
such types of coverage under such cir- 
cumstances. The only real answer lies 
in the introduction of a co-insurance 
factor wherein the individual himself has 
some financial responsibility and some 
interest in the circumstances of his 
claim. 

Importance of Catastrophe Cover 


“What about this new catastrophe 
cover or major medical cover? It meets 
the primary insurance fundamental of 
insuring against the important loss, even 
though it may occur less frequently. 
Semeone once said that statistics are no 
substitute for iudgment. In this new 
field all of us, if we are honest, have to 
admit that we have no statistics. I trust 
that when the record is written we will 
not be forced also to admit that we 
had no judgment. The type of protection 
that catastrophe cover affords seems to 
me to be so important that it is likely 
to be a verv important product of ours, 
increasingly so over the next decade. We 
ourselves have been so impressed with 
it that over two years ago we were our 
own first client in this field. Since then 
we have undertaken the coverage for 
two major airlines, for another insurance 
company, a pharmaceutical house, a very 
large automotive manufacturer, and a 
good manv others in the field of busi- 
ness and industry. I suspect that today 
we are covering well over 150.000 people 
—employes or family members. We 
recognize the experimental nature of the 
coverage and we therefore caution our- 
selves to proceed conservatively and 
slowly and we trust with judgment. Par- 
ticularly in this area we feel that co- 
insurance factors are of tremendous im- 
portance.” 





Personnel Problems 
In Claim Dept. Work 


SEEN BY HAROLD M. STEWART 
Prudential Executive Vice President Ad- 


dresses International Claim Assn. 
at Hot Springs 


Shortage of personnel in company 
claim departments is such that among 
recruiting plans in current use are part- 


time adults, students and calling back to 


active duty retired employes and even 

night shifts of clerical workers, Harold 

M. Stewart, executive vice president of 

The Prudential, said in an address be- 
6 





Potter Studios 

HAROLD M. STEWART 
fore the International Claim Association 
at Hot Springs, Va., this week. 
problem of the insurance industry which 


Another 
he touched upon was concentration of 
employes, of buildings, of assets. 

There is a gradual reduction of the 
labor pool in the 16 to 34 age group ac- 
cording to studies and increase 
Mr. Stewart said. “Will 
nation be 
older folks? If 
present trends continue, fewer and fewer 


recent 
in older ages, 
the younger people of the 
willing to support the 
Wage earners will share the burden of 
partial support for a larger and larger 
group of retired workers,” he said. “Can 
industry fill all its jobs from the young 
labor pool? Industrial leaders look for- 
ward to a fairly long period of expan- 
Will they want to hold some of 
their older workers after the compulsory 
retirement age?” : 


sion, 


Fewer Policies Raises Question 


“Another problem that confronts us as 
a trend of recent years is this: In in- 
surance sales, are we concentrating too 
much on filling the needs of the ‘class’ 
market and not meeting fully the needs 
of the ‘mass’ market?” continued Mr. 
Stewart. “A larger and larger total of 
Ordinary life insurance is being sold, 
but fewer and fewer policies are being 


purchased. The Ordinary companies 
wrote over 400 million dollars more 
insurance in the last half of 195! than 


in the first half of 1946, but they wrote 
over a hundred thousand fewer policies. 
The combination companies too show a 
considerable decrease in number of Ordi- 
nary policies in 1951 over 1946. 

“This trend is puzzling. Population, 
number of people em»loyed, national 
productivity and national income —all 
have increased, yet fewer Ordinary poli- 
cies are being bought. And this in the 
face of rising living costs, which require 
more insurance dollars to cover even 
basic insurance needs.” 
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Continental American Life 
Commissions Increased 


The Lake George Sagamore Hotel, 
Bolton Landing, New York, was the site 
of the 1952 President’s Club convention 
meeting of the Continental American 
Life. The Club, composed of the com- 
pany’s leading producers, met recently 
with approximately 120 in attendance, 
including wives. 

Patrick H. Yeoman, superintendent of 
agencies, presided at the business meet- 
ing. He opened the meeting by welcom- 
ing the President’s Club members to the 
convention, and introduced the speakers 
on the program. Austin B. Hertzler, Jr., 
field representative in the Harrisburg 
agency, spoke on “Personal Organiza- 
tion in Selling.” Charles I. Jamieson, 
manager in Norristown, spoke on “Suc- 
cessful Agency Procedures.” 

Max S. Bell, agency vice president, 
highlighted the program by announcing 
an increase in first year commissions. 

The increase applies to practically all 
plans of insurance and all ages. The 
first year commission rates are increased 
5% of the premium on high commission 
plans and graded down to 2% of the pre- 
mium on the lowest commission plans. 
A slightly lower rate of commission will 
be paid where the face amount is less 
than $2,000. The increase was effective 
immediately. 


ae 

Report on LAA Exhibits 
Robert A. Cooper, assistant secretary, 
North American Life, Toronto, chair- 
man, of the LAA exhibits committee, 
announced that as of August 30, with a 
full month to go before the annual 
meeting, a_ total f 81 life insurance 
companies had entered 398 exhibits in 
18 different classifications. The largest 
number of entries, so far, from a single 
company is 18, and the average number 
of exhibits per company exhibiting is 
1 The annual meeting will be at 
“eal, September 29, 30, October 1. 
company field magazines or 
iddressed to agents classifi- 
-s, while 41 annual 
aids have been 
lassifications for the 
coverages, and 
health, have 
respectively, 


assifications include material 
tivate agents, prestige and good- 
builders, recruiting material, direct 
calendar greeting cards, 
materia brokerage ma- 

lations, national maga- 

newspaper advertising, 

advertising, and pub- 


) 
1, 


number of entries to 
classification, is nine, 

l, running through to the 
icating a good repre- 

% of the classi- 


Baltimore Life Agency 
Department Promotions 

Fred I. Wunderlick, vice president and 
id f ag Baltimore 


of promotions 


position was 
joined Baltimore 


been made 
He has ad- 
ir of field service. 
1928 as an agent 

aster, Pa. 
W. Morgan has been assigned 
Ww position of assistant superin- 
of agencies. His last post was 
office supervisor. He began work- 
Baltimore Life as an agent in 

Pa., in 1934. 

. White, Jr., is the company’s 
or of training. His previous 
was director of home office 
He went with the firm in 1914. 


























...and Still Serving! 


Twenty-five years of constant attention 
to the needs of our policyowners and 
our agents has produced its own reward. 
Experience and research has culminated 
in our new ALL IN ONE plan which 
insures against injury, sickness, death 


and old age. 


We are happy to introduce our newest, 
streamlined, policy in commemoration 


of our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Year. 
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Directs Group Operations 
Of Massachusetts Mutual 


Arthur Johnson 
CHARLES G. HILL 


Group Secretary Charles G. Hill has 
been placed in charge of the general 
direction of the Group insurance opera- 
tions of Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
This general direction was formerly han- 
dled by Vice President Richard ¢ 
Guest, but the growing requirements on 
Mr. Guest’s time and the feeling on the 
part of company management that the 
person charged with the responsibility 
of administering Group affairs should 
devote full time to the job necessitated 
the change. 

Mr. Hill joined Massachusetts Mutual 
as an actuarial assistant in 1942 and be- 
came an assistant actuary in the Group 
department in 1946. He was appointed 
to his present position as Group secre- 
tary in 1948, 

Mr. Hill is a member of the Society 
of Actuaries, the Actuaries Clubs of 
Hartford and Boston, and the Spring- 
field Chamber of Commerce. A native of 
Welland, Ontario, Canada, he was gradu- 
ated from Queens University, Kingston, 
Ontario, in 1938. While in college, he 
was awarded the University Gold Medal 
for mathematics and physics, and follow- 
ing his graduation, he was associated 
with the Sun Life of Canada. 


Acacia Mutual Life Plans 
Addition to Home Office 


William Montgomery, president, Aca- 
cia Mutual Life, announced that the 
company plans to erect a six-story and 
basement addition to its home office 
building in Washington, D. C., to pro- 
vide space to service its steadily in- 
creasing insurance volume. The con- 
tract for its construction has been 
awarded to the Turner Construction Co., 
builder of the original building which 
was completed in 1936. Shreve, Lamb & 
Harmon Associates are the architects, 
Edwards & Hjorth, structural engineers, 
and Meyer, Strong & Jones, Inc., me- 
chanical engineers. 

Acacia Mutual Life, which today has 
offices in 76 principal cities, was char- 
tered by an act of Congress of the 
United States in 1869, It has insurance 
in force of nearly 1 billion 200 million 
dollars, and assets totatling 255 million 
dollars. Its present home office building 
faces the United States Capitol and har- 
monizes with Government buildings 1 
the vicinity. It incorporates all modern 
features of office building design, includ- 
ing soundproofing and air-conditioning. 
The addition now projected will also be 
modern in every respect. It will have @ 
structural steel frame and stone exterior 
and will add approximately 108,000 
square feet of floor area. 
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Colonial Life Meeting at 
Atlantic City Next Week 


Colonial Life will hold its 55th annual 
convention at the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall Hotel in Atlantic City on Septem- 
per 25, 20 and 27. More than 150 of 
the company’s leading managers, field 
managers and agents have qualified by 
reason of their high production records. 

The convention program will get under 
way on Thursday afternoon with a 
luncheon in the Rutland Room of Had- 
don Hall. In the evening a reception and 
panquet will be held, featuring talks on 
“Vital Factors in Selling.” 

Friday morning’s session will include 
“The Court of Sales Appeal,” a mock 
jury trial in which certain salesmen will 
te prosecuted for doing outstanding sales 
jobs during the past 12 months. A recep- 
tion and luncheon will be held for the 
members of the President’s Club and the 
Clic Club, Colonial’s honor organizations 
for agents and field managers. 

Saturday morning’s business session 
will include a talk by James G. 
CLU, vice president and secretary, en- 
titled, “What Is This Thing Called Com- 
petition.” Mr. Bruce will also announce 


3ruce, 


a new sales campaign which the com- 
pany will sponsor during the five-month 
period following the convention. 

The closing luncheon, held in the Rut- 
land Room, will feature Benjamin N. 
Woodson, CLU, managing director of 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and the Life Underwriters Training 
Council, as guest speaker. 


INTRODUCES NEW A. & H. LINE 





Connecticut General Announces Family 
Hospital Policy to Complement Ma- 
jor Medical Expense Contract 
President Frazar B. Wilde of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Co., 
announces a new family hospital expense 
policy for the company. This addition to 
the company’s accident and health line 
follows the introduction earlier this year 
fa family major medical expense con- 
tract designed to provide protection 
against those unusually large expenses 
which result from severe accidents and 
illnesses. The major medical contract 
pays 75% of total hospital, medical, 
surgical and nursing expenses, above a 
$300 or $500 deductible amount selected, 

up toa maximum of $5,000. 

The new family hospital expense con- 
tract complements the major medical 
contract by providing protection against 
the basic hospital expenses which would 
normally fall within the amount de- 
ductible under the major medical con- 
tract. 

In announcing the new policy, Mr. 
Wilde said that it should fill the need 
of many families who are not eligible 
lor the type of group plans which Con- 
necticut General has been underwriting 
lor many years. 


Occidental Promotes Two 
Two promotions in the Group depart- 
ment of Occidental Life of California 
Were announced this week. Gerard Beau- 
dry, former regional Group supervisor 
in Occidental’s Montreal Group office, 
has been named to take charge of the 
company’s newly-opened Group office in 
lacksonville, Fla. Mr. Beaudry has 
been with Occidental since 1947 and is 
‘veteran of five years with the Cana- 
dian Air Force. He is a native of Mon- 
real. and attended Queens University, 
Ingston, 
Frank E. Telfer has been appointed 
‘ssistant regional Group supervisor in 
Occidental’s Montreal Group office. Mr. 


bid joined Occidental in 1951 as 
Toup representative in the Montreal 
office. He is a native of Montreal and 


'8a graduate of McGill University there. 





HEARD on the WAY | 








The NALU in 
Atlantic City last week was a sales con- 


annual convention of 
vention, something like a sales congress 
but on a larger scale. The meetings with 
largest attendance were those held on 
the Steel Pier where the speakers draw- 
ing most enthusiastic applause proved 
country 
Carolina 


to be a from a_ small 
North community 
agile and witty in repartee, and an agent 
who punctuated his talk with an exhibit 
of magic and ledgerdemain. 

One of the 


agent 


who was 


most valuable sessions 
from the “take-home-some-good-sales- 
ideas” angle was the Million Dollar 
Round Table Hour, with Walter N. Hil- 
ler, Penn Mutual, Chicago, and 1952 
chairman of MDRT presiding. Speakers 
were William T. Earls, Mutual Benefit 
Life, Cincinnati, who is 1953 chairman of 
MDRT; John O. Todd, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Chicago; G. Nolan Bearden, 
New England Mutual, Los Angeles, and 
Herbert F. Karlsruher, New York Life, 


New York. Another MDRT man who 
made good on Steel Pier was A. C. F. 
Finkbiner, Jr., Northwestern Mutual, 
Philadelphia. The new General Agents 
and Managers Conference made a fine 
start, with some excellent speakers. 
The convention attracted little atten- 
tion from daily newspapers or press 
associations. One reason was that no 
nationally-known celebrities were on the 
program, the nearest to that stature 
being President Johnson of Temple Uni- 
versity. Furthermore, President Charles 
kK. Cleeton devoted most of his annual 
address to a “within the family” talk in 
which he stressed at length the necessity 
of NALU strengthening its financial pic- 
ture and also spoke in detail about the 
proposed new _ headquarters building 
project which, if $300,000 is raised, can 
be built and give NALU headquarters 
the adequate space it needs. There was 
nothing in Mr. Cleeton’s address which 
appealed to press associations as news- 


worthy enough to flash to papers 
throughout the country. Furthermore, 
his talk was not available in the press 





room for reporters of the daily press 
or such weeklies as Time and Newsweek. 
























Two of the far western candidates 
for trustees were defeated in the vote 
for trustees of NALU in Atlantic City 
last week. They were Frank H. Devitt, 
Capitol Life, Denver, formerly an Equi- 
table Society manager in this city, and 
Howard Cuyler Ries, Equitable Society, 
Everett, Wash. 

The winners were Albert C. Adams, 
John Hancock, Philadelphia: Claude C. 
Jones, Connecticut Mutual, Indianapolis; 
A. Jack Nussbaum, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Milwaukee; Mitchell M. Rosser, 
Phoenix Mutual, Boston; Henry. Stout, 
John Hancock, Dayton, O., and Robert 
L. Walker, Peninsular Life, Orlando. 

For the first time a two days’ confer- 
ence of executive secretaries of state and 
local life underwriters associations was 
held at headquarters of NALU in New 
York City this week. B. N. Woodson, 
executive vice president of NALU, pre- 
sided. Officers of the conference were 
Winifred Correll, Detroit, and James 
Broke, Pennsylvania association. Officers 
for next 12 months are George H. Hes- 
ter, Alabama, and Joy Luidens Chicago 
This is to be an annual get-together in 
New York City of these secretaries. 


Uncle Francis. 





or mail this coupon. 


To: Brokerage Service 


Name ...... 


Address 





“| added $1,469.30 
to my income!” 


Bill Connolly, general insurance man for 5 
years says, “I added $1,469.30 to my income last year 
by selling Life to my regular accounts. 


Bill Connolly is just one of thousands of 
General Insurance men making money through Pru- 
tial’s Brokerage Service plan. A 


Prudential Life 


specialist helps you sell—you get the full commissions. 


Take advantage of this money-making free ser- 
vice. Call the Prudential Ordinary Agency nearest you 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, Newark, New Jersey 


Show me how your "Brokerage Service" plan will benefit me. 

































William H. Connolly 
9 Clinton Street 
Newark, New Jersey 











HOME OFFICE: 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
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Insurance Law Section 
ABA at San Francisco 


J K. HONEY ON DISABILITY LAWS 
Proposals by LIAA Assistant Counsel; 
H. H. Leavey on Retaliatory 
Legislation 


Unsatisfactory experience with com- 
pulsory disability benefits laws points 
up the need for a different approach to 
this subject and “if such laws are to 
be enacted we now have available the 
knowledge and experience necessary to 


develop a form of statute that will prom- 
administration and a compati- 
and 


ise sound 


ble marriage of social legislation 


private enterprise at the state level,” said 
counsel of 
the 
American 


this 


James K. Honey, assistant 
Life 
Section of 


Insurance Association before 


Insurance Law at 


Bar Association in San Francisco 
week. 
Compulsory has been en- 
acted in Rhode Island, California, New 
Jersev and New York. Other types of 
laws than those existing have also been 


suggested. 


legislation 


The Rhode Island law, Mr. Honey 
indicated, has resulted in an unsatisfac- 
tory financial experience. There has 
been a deficit in five of the nine years 


it has operated, and the solvency of the 
program has been maintained only by 
the income from the reserve fund. More- 
over, because it is not generally feasible 
to superimpose voluntary private insur- 
ance benefits on the state program bene- 
fits, the writing of group weeklv indem- 





nity benefits has been practically elim- 
inated. It is significant, Mr. Honey 
pointed out, that no one of the three 
later enacted laws followed the Rhode 


Island statute, despite its invariable sup- 
port by organized hw: 


California and New Jersey Experience 


While the California law has not suf- 
fered the financial plight of Rhode Is- 
land because of its more conservative 
nature, Mr. Honey stated that there is 


not much assurance that ecg iry plans 
will continue indefinitely in California 
either. During the past two years, pri- 
vate carriers have sustained serious 
losses. The reasons are several: private 
plans may provide benefits greater than 
the state fund plan at equal costs to the 
employe; private plans may not select 


risks adverse to the state fund; private 
plans have had to adjust to constantly 
increasing benefits of the state plan 
made possible by surpluses in the state 
fund; private plans have suffered from 
the disadvantage of incurring selling and 
service costs; and private plans must 
pay a premium tax. But, even if various 
inequities were removed, Mr. Honey as- 
serted, there would remain the _ basic 
inconsistency of competition between a 
state fund financed by an earmarked 


tax and private plan underwriters whose 


income is ne hr from premiums that 
vary with risk. 

The New Jersey law is an improve- 
ment of the California law, and some of 
the inequities have been removed, Mr. 
Honey said. But, despite these improve- 
ments, the imposition of the premium 
tax on private carriers and the disad- 
vantage of automatic coverage under the 


state fund program continues the basic- 


ally inequitable competition between 
voluntary private plans and the state 
plan. 
Other Proposals Reviewed 

Mr. Honey stated that if a state is 
interested in a compulsory non-occupa- 
tional disability benefits law with a mini- 
mum of interference with the private en- 
terprise system, the New York law 
seems to have more to offer than any 
of the other existing laws. Unlike the 
New Jersey and California programs, the 


New York insurance fund has no greater 


opportunity to accumulate a large re- 
serve than private carriers, has com- 
parable acquisition and service costs, and 


premium tax payments. Other advan- 
tages of the New York law are that the 
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H. HAROLD LEAVEY 
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H. Harold Leavey Would Eliminate 
Retaliatory Legislation 


“Remnants of another economic age, a 
myopic antiquarianism in our interstate 
relations” was the description given re- 
taliatory legislation by H. Harold 
Leavey, a president and general coun- 
sel of California-Western States Life, 
in a paper presented before the Section 
of Insurance Law at the San Francisco 
annual meeting of ABA. 

After an examination of the nature of 
the retaliatory legislation, its theory, and 
problems of interpretation and applica- 
tion, Mr. Leavey concluded: “I believe 
that the course of future ratiocination 
dealing with this topic should be directed 
toward the elimination of such legisla- 
tion and the substitution in its stead of 
provisions based upon principles of 
comity and reciprocity. The growth of 
the great insurance business has been 
in spite of such legislative fiat ; future 
expansion should be without it.” 

While the retaliatory legislation of 37 
states takes various forms, Mr, Leavey 
indicated that it is generally patterned 
after the rule: “The retaliating state 
says to all other states and nations: If 
you tax or regulate our insurance com- 
panies in excess of the standards that 
we have set up for vour insurance com- 
panies here, we shall tax or regulate 
vours here to the same degree.” Though 
sometimes denominated laws of comity 
and reciprocity, Mr. Leavey asserted that 
in reality such laws are retaliatory. 
“Reciprocity implies a return in kind, 
mutual interdependence, cooperation, fa- 
vor for favor and the like. Retaliatory 
legislation does not entreat other gov- 
erning bodies to deal fairly with the 
corporations of the retaliating state, but 
admonishes them to do so with a threat 
of reprisal.” The characterization is im- 
portant, Mr. Leavey later points out, be- 
cause of the legal nrinciple that a re- 
ciprocal law should be liberally con- 
strued while a retaliatory law should be 
strictly construed. 

Several problems of interpretation of 
retaliation statutes were discussed by 
Mr. Leavey, including the choice of sys- 
tem to compute retaliation taxes, credit 
allowances for payment of municipal 
taxes, the necessity of a corporation 
domiciled in the retaliating state operat- 
ing in the foreign state to make re- 
taliatory legislation operative, and in- 
discriminate application of retaliatory 
statutes. 

Wherever possible, Mr. Leavey urged 
that the “aggregate” system of compu- 
tation of retaliation taxes be approved. 
The aggregate system simply requires a 
comparison of the total burdens result- 
ing from the tax base of the retaliating 
state and from the tax base of the for- 
eign state. The “item bv item” system, 
on the other hand, involves the compu- 
tation of each particular tax, licensing 





U. S. Families Are Now 
Widely Annuity-Minded 


STIMULATED BY _ DEPRESSION 


Over Six Million Annuities, Retirement 
Income Life Policies or Insured 
Pensions in Force 


A generation ago, relatively few anny- 
ities and retirement insurance plans 
were being purchased in the United 
States and a large part of those out- 
standing at that time were on the lives 
of Europeans living in Europe. 

Today, more than 6,000,000 annuities, 
retirement income life i insurance Policies 
or insured pensions are now in force jn 
the U nited States, representing eventual 
annual income of some $3,000,000,000, 

dea Not New 
annuity idea is not new in this 
country, the Institute of Life Insurance 
says. The first policy written in 1759 
in the first United States life insurance 
company was an annuity. 

But America became definitely annuity 
conscious in the early Thirties. Stimy- 
lated by the object lessons of the de- 


The 


nression, large numbers of persons im- 
mediately set up insured retirement 
plans. Between 1930 and 1935, the pre- 


miums put into annuities alone increased 
five-fold, even though it was a period of 
sharply reduced consumer income. 

Accelerated by the heightened interest 
in retirement planning following adop- 
tion of the Social Security Act and by 
the growth of benefit programs for 
employer-employe groups, retirement 
planning has now assumed huge propor- 
tions in this country. 

Total funds accumulated with life in- 
surance companies by the start of this 
year in the various annuity or retire- 
ment plans were estimated to be about 
$15,000,000,000, and about $2,000,000,000 
are being added annually from premiums 
and investment earnings. 

The number of people covered by 
these insured retirement plans, 6,000,000, 
is equal to more than one-fourth of the 
number of persons expected to be 65 
or over by 1985. 

In addition to these annuities and re- 
tirement policies, other types of life 
policies are also used for retirement, 
their cash value in many cases being 
used to purchase annuities. 

In the span of a single generation, 
America has clearly become annuity con- 
scious. 





Mass. Mutual Ad Campaign 
Will Use Norman Rockwell 


The 1952-53 national advertising 
series of Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
been announced by President Leland J. 
Kalmbach. A portfolio describing and 
illustrating the campaign has been dis- 
tributed to the field force. 

Each advertisement will feature a hv- 
man interest sketch by the famous Nor- 
man Rockwell who has been engaged to 
work for the Massachusevts Mutual ex- 
clusively in the life insurance field. The 
text messages will be brief and informal. 
The company signature will be simple 
and subdued. It is believed that the 
distinctive design will attract and inter- 
est readers of The Saturday Evening 
Post and Time. 

The lead-off advertisement in the new 
series will depict a small boy on_ the 
way to his first day at school—a little 
scared, perhaps, but eager, too. It will 
appear first in the Post for September 
27 and the following month in Time. 


—_—$—$—$———* 





requirement, fee, etc., in both states 


and an item by item comparison. 
Privileged Communications Attacked 
Statutes privileging communications 
between physicians and patients were 
critically attacked by Henry Duque, Los 
Angeles attorney, before the Section,o 
Insurance Law of ABA. After discussing 
the historical background, the state of 
the law today, and the practical prob- 
lems inhering in present day statutes, 
Mr. Duque unqualifiedly urged their 
outright repeal by state legislatures. 
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UITE fittingly the Life Insurance community is 
Q celebrating this year the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the American College of Life Underwriters and the 
C. L. U. program. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 1s glad 
to join in congratulations to the College and its staff, 
and to the many thousands of forward-looking men 
and women who have availed themselves of the C. L. U. 
program. 

We add special congratulations to the 476 members 
of the Metropolitan family who through the years 


have completed the course for C. L. U.’s, and to the 


530 others who have completed one or more parts of 


the course. 
Those who have participated in the C.L.U. program 


have helped qualify themselves for better service to policy- 








holders and the public. They have recognized that 
Life Underwriting, like other professions, requires thor- 
ough preparation, as well as constant study to keep up 
with new developments. They have sought to equip them- 
selves to render the highest type of professional service. 


At Metropolitan, the importance of thorough train- 


ing 1s constantly emphasized. For example a staff of 


161 people devotes its full time to a training program 
which starts with a new Agent’s appointment and 
continues throughout his career. In addition, a large 
share of the time of Managers and Assistant Managers 
is devoted to training. 

The future is indeed bright for those with the am- 
bition, imagination and energy to help prepare themselves 
for more efficient service to the public through en- 


rollment in the College. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1952— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Fluegelman Announces 
Standing Committees 


IN ATLANTIC CITY 
Also, Outlines Phitheon for Coming 
Year; Engelsman Chairman of Cleve- 
land Convention Program 


DOES THIS 





inaugural address in 


In his Atlantic 
City at NALU convention newly elected 
President Dave B. Fluegelman = an- 
nounced these as the chairmen he has 
appointed for committees: 

Accident and Health—William E. North, New 
York Life, Chicago. 

Affairs of veterans and servicemen—Louis 


Grayson, CLU, Travelers, Washington. 








Agents—A. Jack Nussbaum, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Milwaukee. 

Associations—Robert L, Walker, Peninsular 
Life, Orlando 

By-Laws—Harry J. Syphus, Beneficial Life, 
Sait Lake City. 

Compensation—Spencer L McCarty, Provi 
Geul waUlual, srluadily 

Conservaue. mu. W. cterson, Lincoln cva- 
tiguidl, CiligriUlle, as. 4 

Cleveland Conveution Vrogram—xaiph G, tn 
BeiSiiall, seul whuludl, avew 2ULK, 

rederal Law Legisiatiul Gerara ». 
biuwa, 2enn smMutuai, Csucagu. 

Pietd aractCces—wotaaicy ©. Colltiis Metro 
pol.tau, buna, 

rinance—Usborne Bethea, Prudential, New 
Yorn. 

runctions and Activities—John D, Moynahan 
Meiropoutan, Berwyn, Li. 

Grvup msurance—nobert C, Gilmo.e, Jr., Mu 
tual penent Lite, Bridgeport. 

Memorial Budding rund—Charles E. Cleeton, 
Occidental Lite, Los Angeles 

Membership—Mitcheli M. Rosser, Phoenix 
Mutual, Boston. 

National Affairs—Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable 
Society, Chicago. 

National Past Presidents—Charles E. Cleeton. 

Public Information—William D. Dayidson, 
Equitable Society, Chicago. 


Publications—Claude Jones, Connecticut Mu 








tual, Indianapolis. 

Relations with Attorneys—John C. Kellam, 
National Life of Vt., New Canaan, Conn. 

Relations with Other Organizations W. P. 
Emerick, New England Mutual, Johnstown, 
Pa. 

Relations with Trust Officers—Paul H. Con 
way, John Hancock, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Research id Industry Development Henry 
J. McLaurin, Aetna Life, Detroit. 

Resolution Henry S. Stout, John Hancock, 
Dayton, O. 

Social Security—Al Adams, John Hancock, 
Philadelphia. 

Speakers Bureau—Newell C. Day, Equitable 
of lowa, Davenport. 

State Law and Legislation—Oren W. Pritch 
ard, Union Central, Indianapolis. 

Underwriter Education and Training—Eunice 
C. Bush, Mutual Life, Baton Rouge, :. 

Women Underwriters—Minna Hensley, Frank 
lin Life, Salina, Kan. 


Fluegelman Announces His Program 


In this address President Fluegelman 
announced 10 plans which will be his 
policy for next year. Summarized they 
are: (1) continue working for revision 


Kastner for Chairman 
Ralph H. Kastner, associate general 
counsel, American Life Convention, was 
this week slated to be elected chairman 
of Insurance Section, American Bar 
Association, holding its annual conven- 
tion in San Francisco. 


Mary Louise Guertin Award 
Alfred N. Guertin, actuary of Ameri- 
can Life Convention, Chicago, and mem- 
ber of the Class of 1922 at Trinity Col- 
lege, has established the Mary Louise 
Guertin Actuarial Award for senior ac- 
tuarial students, it was announced by 
Dr. Arthur H. Hughes, acting president. 
Established as a memorial to Mr. Guer- 
tin’s mother, the award of $100 will be 
made annually to a Trinity senior who 
“shall be selected by three Fellows of the 
Society of Actuaries, named by the col- 
lege, as hz wing personal qualities which, 
in their opinion, are indicative of future 
executive capacity and le: idership in the 
actuarial profession.” The student must 
also have completed satisfactorily the 
first two parts of the preliming iry exam- 
inations for associateship in the Society 
of Actuaries or their equivalent, and 
have acquired” scholarship grades in 
mathematics, English, and economics. 





of Section 213 of New York law on 
expense limitation; (2) stand — firm 
against expansion beyond reasonable lim- 
its of mass coverage, and yigorously to 
promote work of the new committee on 
Group insurance with similar committees 
from the companies to consider the pos- 
sible development of suitable legislation 
in this field: (3) suggests creation of a 
joint committee composed of NALU and 
if possible also of LIAA and ALC to 
work in cooperation in helping to solve 
special problems, especially difficult ones 

(4) continuous effort to raise st: indards 
of professional conduct and concept of 
professional employment in field of life 
underwriting; (5) greater acceptance ot 
profession of hfe underwriting by pro- 
groups; (6) voluntarv accept- 
ance by trustees to visit poe gece s; (7) 
holding National Council meeting before 
meeting of board of trustees is held in 
order that thinking of members of coun- 
cil can be discussed and in time for the 
views to be more generally known before 
trustees act; (8) make Life Association 
News more read: ible and interesting; (9) 
have executive secretariés of association 
meet at headquarters of NALU after 
annual convention; (10) no delay in ap- 
pointment of NALU standing commit- 
tees bv new administration. Mr. Fluegel- 
man did a remarkably speedy and effi- 
cient job in naming these committees 
and getting consents to serve. 


fessional 











Morgan O. Doolittle, President 








Agents and Brokers Placing... 
Life — Accident-Health — Hospitalization 


Will Have Our Aggressive Cooperation 
in the Closing of their Cases. 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 East 42nd Street 
Peter E. Tumblety, First Vice-President 











International Claim Assn. New Officers 


Pach Bros. 

FREDERICK T. BERNHARD 
Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 17—Frederick 
T. Bernhard, claim mz mager Home Life 
of New York, this year’s executive com- 
mittee chairman, was elected president 
of the International Claim Association 
here this morning at the final 
of its 43rd annual meeting. He succeeds 


session 


Ralph T. Heller, second vice president 
of The Prudential, who was elected to 
the executive committee for two years. 





field of selling he wanted most. 
minute he entered the business. 
MINNESOTA MUTUAL'S dynamic sales tools? 


great family. 
bution to society cannot be put into words. 
After a little over four 


Their Dad is happy in his work... 
happy to be a part of such a fine company.’ 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota 





* From Boyhood On, 


()ng ambition 


says Mrs. Robert R. Humpton, 


“After his first year of college Bob decided that life insurance was the 
His production was good from the 
How could 
One look at the Success 
Bond Story and Bob knew he had found his way of helping people. Aside 
from the effective sales hints and the helpful sales tools he received, 
Bob found that working for Minnesota Mutual is like belonging to a 
The satisfaction he receives by making a valuable contri- 


years with Minnesota Mutual, we 
bought our second new car, have our own home and a son ‘and daughter. 
and the entire family is proud and 


Burlington, lowa 


it help but be with 


recently 


*Registered U. S. Trademark 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Robert R. Humpton is a member of the Company's ''M'' Club for 
persistency, having a renewal ratio of 93.3. 
selling success to Minnesota Mutual's Organized Sales Plan with the 
amazing Success-O-Graph*, 
ites. Write for information today. 


He attributes his spectacular 


used exclusively by many Minnesota Mutual- 
No obligation! 


Organized 1880 











EDWARD J. BOHNE 
Edward J. Bohne, associate  superin- 
tendent, department of policy claims, 


Assurance Society, was 
the executive com- 


Equitable Life 
elected chairman of 
mittee. He did a fine job as public rela- 
tions chairman for this meeting. 

James H. Wainwright, claims officer, 
Canada Life Assurance, was elected vice 
president. Louis L. Graham, vice presi- 
dent, Business Men’s Assurance, was re- 
elected secretary, a post he has held for 
many years, and F. Templeman, A. & 
H. manager, Maryland Casualty, the 
perennial treasurer of the association, 
was reelected to this post. 

Elected to the executive committee for 
two-year terms besides Mr. Heller were 
Samuel B. Reed, assistant secretary, 
Connecticut General Life; John W 
Fischbach, general counsel, Minnesota 
Mutual Life: Luther T. Bass, in charge 
of claims for Pilot Life of Greensboro, 


following continue for another 
vear on this committee: Edwin  Lin- 
thicum, Ir., secretary, life, accident and 
group claim department, Travelers In- 
surance Co.; John McAlexander, assts- 
tant secretary, Bankers National Life; 
. L. Phelps, assistant vice president, 
North American Life of Chicago, and 
John W. Ayer, assistant secretary, New 
“ngland Mutual Life. 


The 


Citation for Mrs. Douglas 

Mrs. Lewis W. Douglas, wife of chair 
man of Mutual Life of New York, has 
received a citation from the Manhattan: 
Westchester Region of the Nationa’ 
Conference of Christians and Jews. Pre 
sented by Helen Hayes, actress, it e% 
pressed the conference’s appreciation 0 
Mrs. Douglas’ efforts to improve inter 
group understanding and her services ! 
behalf of social welfare. 
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In his analysis of social and economic 
ores now at work in America M. Al- 
pert Linton, president, Provident Mu- 
ial Life, said that barring the possi- 
yiity of an all-out war, he feels that a 
ae even if de- 





major recession is unlikely 
fense spending should taper off because 
{ improved international relations. His 
optimism was based primarily upon 
hese factors, many of which have been 
gersuasively analyzed by Professor 
Sumner Slichter of Harvard: 

|. The intensive industrial growth in 
various sections of the country, For ex- 
ample, that along the Delaware River 
Valley, site of the new U. S. Steel plant. 
‘The impetus of this development is 
lke a chain reaction feeding the eco- 
nomic growth of the surrounding terri- 
ory and the transformation is simply 
fantastic,” he said. 

a The decade of the 1950's is likely to 
see a population increase of 23 to 24 
millions—the largest absolute 10-year 
increase in the history of the country. 
“Such a large population increase is a 
lynamic economic factor,” Mr. Linton 
pointed out. 

3. With the increasing employment of 
yomen one in four families now has two 
r more sources of labor income. This 
means increased output and demand for 
goods and greater economic stability. 

4 The rapid growth of science and 
technology in industry, and the result- 
ing increase in both the supply of goods 
and in the demand. 

5. Reasonably conservative estimates 
{ production anticipate that by 1960 the 
net national product (in terms of cur- 
rent dollars) could be at least $400 bil- 
lion, compared to $304 billion in 1951. 

Defense Spending 

6. While the effect of a transition 
irom increasing armaments to maintain- 
ng armaments should not be under- 
estimated, Mr. Linton believes that the 
lop in defense spending is likely to 
e less than anticipated. The improving 
technology of war, and the need for 
lew and expensive equipment, will also 
mit the drop. 

7. The needs of local and state gov- 
emments for highways, schools, water 
supplies, etc., are forming a huge back- 
log of demand necessitating substantial 
‘apital investment. 

8 The growing reservoir of saving is 
ikely to cushion any decline in the 
economy, 

9. Industrial growth and obsolescence, 
lew processes and materials, and 
anges in production and design are 
mong the factors that will result in 
al increasing demand for goods and 
equipment, 

“The American economy,” continued 
Mr, Linton, “is adaptable and flexible in 
ls operation because of the decentral- 
zation of decision making, Outside of 
griculture there are four million busi- 
iss enterprises and this makes for 
mpetition in solving problems as they 
arse—with the best solutions being 
imted. “This would not be possible,” 
le said, “under a centralized or Social- 
tic government where only a_ few 
worked on these problems.” 


Role of Life Insurance 


“Life insurance is a good buy today,” 
‘id Mr. Linton, “whether we're con- 
‘dering the short or the long-range out- 
look,” He pointed out that, in event of 
‘ninsured’s death during the first policy 
year, the return to his family would be 
to 40 times the premium paid. If 
death occurred in the tenth year, the 
return would be three to four times. 
‘0 common stock program can guaran- 
‘ee this return,” he said. 

For the long run, Mr. Linton pointed 
out that the sales emphasis should be 
placed on the savings element because 
Mere is a good chance that price will 





Barring War, Linton Sees No Recession 


someday decline and that the benefits 
will be paid in dear dollars from pre- 
miums paid in cheap dollars. He also 
stressed the importance of four life in- 
surance guarantees that are not found 
in any other form of investment. They 
are face of policy available 100 cents 
on dollar in event of death; guaranteed 
liquidation values during lifetime; 
guaranteed privilege of life income; and 
direct payment to beneficiary. 

“We are all going to share in the 
growth that is coming,” said Mr. Linton. 


“You in the field are on the front line. 
You have a great responsibility and are Truman Comes Out for 


discharging it well. Your prestige and Federal Health Program 
the company’s are increased by your pets Fo: $ we 
bg Me. a Roe President Truman went all out for a 
individual success as life underwriters. : . d eae a 
r i ; Federal health insurance program speak- 
Your success as a group adds up to =. het Patecatct sal gs 
company progress.” ing betore Federal hospital executives 
_s aie at Philadelphia on Tuesday. He denied 
the scheme was “socialism,” calling the 
project “a goal of American enterprise.’ 


Hear E. L. G. Zalinski eee 
Edmund L. G. Zalinski, CLU, assistant 
vice president, New York Life, was the JOINS RICHMOND BRANCH 
guest speaker at a meeting this week Harold I. Farley has resigned as pur- 
of the Buffalo CLU Chapter. He had chasing agent for the Hamilton Paper 
for his topic “Increasing Your Sales Co. and has joined the Richmond branch 
Power.” of Acacia Mutual. 











Ours we say because it’s true. The American College of Life Under- 
writers is more surely the college of the whole insurance business 


than any other school of learning in the world. 


And it is a College in which we all take great pride. Its Chartered 
Life Underwriter graduates know how wisely its curriculum is chosen. 
They feel, and rightly so, a new sense of sureness in their professional 
status. They know that the College publications offer avenues of 
improvement to everyone who wants to be a better life underwriter. 
This center of life insurance knowledge today fills an increasingly 
important function. For as our economic world gets more complex, 
as life insurance demonstrates an ever greater ability to fill a variety 
of human needs, we look to the College for guidance. 

The College helps all of us to discover and apply the ways to make 
life insurance serve people better. Because of that, it will always have 


more students than it knows. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Rowland Tells Growth 
In Office Management 


AT HEMISPHERIC CONFERENCE 





No Trade Secrets Today Managing Di- 
rector of LOMA Tells International 
Insurance Group 


life 
States 





manage- 
dis- 


Achievements in office 
ment in the United 
cussed at the Life Session of the Fourth 


Conference at 


were 


Hemisnheric Insurance 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, last week, 
by Frank L. Rowland, managing director 
of Life Office Management Association. 
Significant Change Seen 

“Our progress in improving the level 
of management in the insurance business 
in North America cannot be attributed 
to any single said Mr. 
Rowland. “Rather it is the result of in- 
attention given to a 
And we 


innovation,” 


finite study and 
great many details. 
cede that the impetus has come through 
the pressing force of necessity rather 
than a vearning ambition to do a better 


must con- 


job. 
“During the past decade a very signifi- 
cant movement has been taking place in 
the States and Canada which has had a 
profound effect on raising the level of 
management in the Life Insurance busi- 
ness. It is the realization that coopera- 
tive management research benefits all 
who participate. Thirty years ago each 
i others as com- 
operation 
Only in 
statistics 


company considered all 
petitors and techniques of 
were viewed as trade secrets. 
the area of medico-actuarial 
and theory was there any semblance of 
inter-company exchange of experience 
Today, every life company in the States 
and Canada and about 40 companies lo- 
cated in foreign lands have the oppor- 
tunity of benefiting from cooperative re- 
search in almost every area of life in- 
surance management. We have no trade 
secrets. The results of individual com- 
pany experience and joint research proj- 
ects are made available to all. The ra- 
piditv of progress and the savings real- 
ized for company owners and for our 
policvholders have been enormous. 


Enlightened Self-Interest Motive 


“It cannot be said that this movement 
been motivated by altruistic im- 
Rather, it might be more appro- 
priately characterized as_ enlightened 
self-interest. I believe that each com 
pany participating in this exchange of 
7 that it receives more 


has 
pulses. 


information feels 
than it gives. 
“The organization I func- 
tions in a large measure through com 
mittees composed of technicians familiar 
with the subject under study. During the 
past year representatives of over 150 
comnanies have contributed talent to 
one or more of these committee projects 
Companies realize that participation in 
these joint research projects has a three 
fold benefit—to the company itself, to 
the individual taking part and to the life 
insurance business. We offer you our 
facilities and the result of our research 
and experience. Our brovd obiective is 
identical—to make available the bless 


remresent 





Promoted by Occidental 
A. fi; Disch has promoted to 
brokerage manager in the St. Louis 
branch of the Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia. James M. Donohoo, formerly 
an underwriter with Mutual Life of New 
York, has been named to Mr. Disch’s 
former post of assistant brokerage man- 
ager in St. Louis. 


been 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 
















Nassau Street, New York 38. 





ASSOCIATE GENERAL AGENT 


Wanted on a salary plus basis. Well established agency in Newark, N. J 
Write full particulars to Box 2111, The Eastern Underwriter, 93.99 


















































ings of life 
possible number at the lowest possible 
cost consistent with safety.” 





More than 5,000,000 Ordinary _ life 
insurance policies will probably be pur- 
this year without a medical 
examination of the applicant, the In- 
This 


connec- 


chased 


Life Insurance says. 


stitute of 
relatively new development in 
tion with the issuance of life insurance 
recent 


has rapidly in 


Only ten years ago, the number 


policies grown 
years. 
of policies issued without medical ex- 


FRANK L. ROWLAND 


¢ mati re . - 4 ately 2 
insurance to the greatest amination was approximately 1,300,000. 
Thirty vears ago, the practice was un- 


known. The past five years, more than 






















attractive, low cost, two-fold security plan that combines the best oP 
features of both limited pay life and’ endowment policies and 
enables the policyholder to choose either feature at Age 65. 
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LIFE PAID UP AT AGE 65 wisn cosh senes 4 
£33 ea)? pat eS | $10,000 — Age 35 
BA Bia ok ale rae Ae _— (Minimum $ ) 
——— provide Lifetime protection : 
H : fter Age 65 pe 
| 1. $10,000 No premiums 41,500.00 
‘i 2,985.80 es 
fit at 6°. sends* 4,485.80 #7 | 
2. cash Bene d dividen $4, Z 
Plus accumulate TAL a SEB iba 
If protecti 
Cash Value ection of $10,000 is not needed after 65 
Accumulated Dividends* $ 9,241.00 
Total Cash Value and 2,985.80 
A — oe 
i Premiums — 30 — Dividends* a 
,000 Protection for 30 1,293.00 
money back, plus wenn well $19 
7933.80 
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Over Half of New Ordinary Life 
Policies on Non-Medical Basis 


20,000,000 policies have been issued on 
the “non-medical” basis, 

a Began 30 Years Ago 

he practice of issuing policies with 
out medical examination began about 
306 years ago in Canada, to facilitate the 
writing of insurance in remote areas 
where the services of medical examiners 
were difficult to obtain. The idea ie 
introduced into the United States Prien 
atter. 

At first, not over $1,000 was written 
without medical examination and only 
persons between 20 and 45 were per- 
mitted to buy on this basis. Over the 
years, as a result of satisfactory experi- 
ence and increased need, the age limits 
have been materially broadened and 
the amount limit extended in most com- 
panies to at least $5,000 and in a few 
companies to $10,000. 

Persons insured without a medical 
examination are carefully checked be- 
fore acceptance by a _ questionnaire 
which covers both family history and 
a health record of the individual. In 
most companies, the mortality experi- 
ence has been higher on persons in- 
sured without medical examination than 
on persons given examinations, but this 
greater mortality has been offset by 
expense savings. The net result over a 
period of years has been that the non- 
medical policies have shown about the 
same mortality-and-expense ratio as 
medical policies. 


Over Half Non-Medical 


It is reported that well over half of 
all new Ordinary life insurance policies 
are now issued on the non-medical 
basis, compared with one-third ten 
years ago. As the non-medical policies 
are limited in size, the amount of pro- 
tection covered by the non-medical units 
Is proportionately smaller; about one- 
third of the amount of Ordinary insur- 
ance purchased is now non-medical, 
compared with 17% ten years ago. 

If recent experience is repeated this 
year, the 1952 purchases of Ordinary 
insurance without medical examination 
will probably represent nearly $6,000- 
000,000 of protection, The purchases 
of the past five years on the non-medi- 
cal plan represent more than $20,000; 
000,000 of protection. 

Because of the great increase in 
purchases in recent years, the number 
of cases given medical examinations has 
increased during the past decade, even 
though they now represent a_ smaller 
share of the total. 


C. F. Doane With Ohio State 


The Ohio State Life has announced 
the appointment of C. Fred Doane and 
his son, Charles F. Doane, as general 
agent and special representative at 
Lansing, Mich., with offices in Olds 
Tower. Mr. Doane, Sr., has been in the 
life insurance company a_ number ot! 
years. He recently reached the retire- 
ment age with another company. His 
son is a graduate of Michigan State and 
served in World War II and in Korea. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
OMAHA 


—— 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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Clyde Gay Addresses 
Mutual Fund Group 


VIEWS AREAS OF OF AGREEMENT 





John Hancock Vice President Suggests 
Two Fields Find Common Ground 
Like Life-Trust Council 





Taking as his theme Poet Robert 
Frost’s line, “Good fences make good 
neighbors,” Administrative Vice Presi- 
dent Clyde F. Gay of John Hancock 
Mutual Life outlined before the Mutual 
Fund Conference some of the areas of 
conflict and agreement between mutual 
funds and life insurance, and suggested 
how cooperation might be heightened. 
This fourth annual meeting of the Mu- 
tual Fund Conference was held Septem- 
ber 15 at the Hotel Statler, New York 
City. 

“Representatives of mutual funds and 
representatives of insurance should know 
their respective boundaries and _ limita- 
tions,’ Mr. Gay asserted. When these 
are not clear-cut, they should be firmly 
established. Moreover, both Broups will 
come to find common areas, “a market 
for our separate services in which mu- 
tual funds and insurance can supplement 
and complement each other,” Mr. Gay 
added. 

Pointing to the Life Insurance and 
Trust Councils as an example of how 
formerly divergent grouns now work 
together, the Hancock vice president 
cited “some of the principles that those 
two groups of estate planners were able 
to agree upon.” He emphasized the 
“third partv influence” that banks and 
other investment outlets have exercised 
for life insurance, and asked mutual fund 
companies to extend their influence for 
proper life insurance coverage of their 
clients. 


Can’t Double in Both Fields 


Mr. Gay listed two main areas of dis- 
agreement between mutual funds and 
life companies: 1. Some prospects have 
been urged by mutual fund salesmen to 
cash in life insurance having valuable 
life income options, in order to put the 
money into mutual fund shares; 2. Some 
mutual fund managements have urged 
life salesmen to sell investment company 
shares on the side. 

Pointing out that many full-time life 
insurance salesmen would violate their 
contracts if they undertook part-time 
sale of mutual shares, Vice President 
Gay urged a “clean break” with one job 
or another. “Recruiting from one field 
to another will offer us no conflicts, in 
my opinion, if changes are made with a 
clean break, with no part-time obliga- 
tions.” 

On the other side of the picture, Mr. 
Gay commented, “I would be surprised 
if mutual fund representatives have not 
been irritated by insurance representa- 
tives’ blanket disapproval of all ‘invest- 
men trusts’ and ‘investment companies 
selling installment investment plans.’” 
He explained thz ut many life underwrit- 
ers don’t know “the entirely different 
management—philosophy and the results 
that have ch iracterized the growth of 
mutual funds in the past 18 vears.” 

He defined as the “relatively new and 
rapidly growing area where employers 
mav need our common servic es’ ’ the field 
of retirement plan benefits. “Some em- 
ployers in this market are going to need 
and want a ‘combination’ or ‘blended 
plan’ composed of the insurance pension 
trust vehicle and the deferred, qualified 
profit-sharing trust. Here we can work 
together—the pension trust providing 
the basic vehicle and the annuity options 
for income at retirement; the mutual 
fund shares, bought out of profits, accu- 
Mulating the additional money from 
which to fund the pension at age of re- 
tirement, rather than on a year-to-year 
”asIS Prior to retirement. The future 
Mav prove this to be a profit able market 
Common to both our groups,” Mr. Gay 
concluded, y 


Columbian National’s 
Opening of 51st Year 


Columbian National Life observed the 
start of its second half-century on Sep- 
tember 11, in brief exercises at the home 
office in Boston. 

As the home office staff looked on, 
President Julian D. Anthony witnessed 
the signature of Policy Registrar, Mary 
E. Norris, as she put policy No. 324390 
in force, to mark the first policy issued 
in the company’s 51st year. 

In his remarks following the issuance 


of the policy, Mr, Anthony pictured the 
small office in which business began in 
September, 1902, and drew a comparison 
with the company as it now stands. He 
thanked the staff for its loyalty and 
service, and announced that a new serv- 
ice award would be made retroactively 
to all employes who had been with the 
company for more than two years, but 


less than five. 

On Sunday, September 13, Mr. An- 
thony was in Jacksonville, Ill, where 
he accompanied General Agent Earl M. 
Spink in delivering the anniversary 
policy to Dr. Louis W. Norris, president 
of MacMurray College. 





Paul Revere Conference 
Fourteen Group supervisors of the 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, attended 
a six-day sales conference, this week, 
the first two days of which were held 
at the home remainder 
at the Oyster Harbors Club, Cod. 
Allison S. president and 
manager of the Group department, 


office and the 
Cape 
Beebe, vice 
was 
in general charge of the sessions. Round 
table discussions on Group - sales 
methods and industry trends constituted 
the program. 
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plans. 















American way of life. 


age. 


he PILGRIM 
SPEAKS 


ince 1620 when a small band of 

Pilgrims landed on New Eng- 
this hardy group of 
pioneers has been recognized as the founders of the 
When State Mutual was char- 
tered in 1844, an organization for the protection of 
all its members, it was only natural that a Pilgrim be 
incorporated into the Company seal as a symbol of 
undaunted courage, frugality and complete soundness 
that has since meant financial security and peace of 
mind to countless thousands. 


land’s shores, 


Now, 108 years later, it is with a great deal of pride 
that I have been selected as a spokesman to tell the 
countryside of State Mutual’s 








s policies, benefits and 
From time to time you will see me with mes- 
sages about our comprehensive training program, 
liberal underwriting practices, direct mail results, 
splendid sales aides and complete group cover- 
Now let me leave you with this thought— 
State Mutual is an old Company with a youthful 
outlook. 


STATE MU 


ee of Deas 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


WAL LIFE 





Seal” 
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A. C. F. Finkbiner, Jr., CLU, North- 
western Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
speaking before the general convention 
session at meeting of NALU last Fri- 
day in Atlantic City, said that his busi- 
ness primarily comes from three sources 
—young physicians, sons of successful 
fathers and young men in business for 
themselves. “My business falls in this 
particular pattern,” he said, “not by ac- 
cident but really by design. | consciously 
seek out individuals who possess one 
common denominator. This common 
denominator consists of their possessing, 
in their chosen field, either bv training, 
circumstance, or heredity, a much better 
than average earning potential. Very 
often my client does not realize that 
he’s in this favorable position, that he 
has the potential, and this gives me the 

pportunity before trying to sell him 
life insurance to first of all, sell him 
on his own future. Once that he real- 
izes that he has great expectations, he 
can accept more readily the long range 
planning that [I will outline for him. 

‘Particularly with young physicians do 
I find it important to reassure them that 
their futures are bright. Most of them 
have just completed the long period of 
training. Very often they’re threatened 
by the prospect of more military service 
They've depleted their reserves while in 
training, yet, with the proper approach 
and an effort to show them the terrific 
capitalized life value that they possess, 
even those completely out of funds can 
be prospects because of their better than 
average income potential. With these 
young men I first talk about the tre- 
mendous investment that has been made 
in them through college, medical school, 
internship and re maency. 

“I stress that if given time this in- 
vestment is going to materialize into a 
fine income to their families and psychic 
income to their parents who have footed 
the bill. However, if not given time by 
premature death, the complete invest- 
ment is lost. Lost to their wives and 
children who Mewe sacrificed while they 
were in training and lost to their par- 
ents who have put up the money. 

Meet Them Early in Careers 

“To me, it’s of great importance to 
meet these fellows early in their ca- 
reers, and I find that a young physician 
can be interested in an estate pl inning 
apnroach even though most of his es- 
tate is in the shoes he wears.” 

Commenting on his approach in con- 
tacting sons of successful fathers, Mr. 
Finkbiner said that it follows the same 
pattern as with physicians. “In con- 
tacting these young men,” he said, “I 
tell them frankly that I am looking for 
career clients and not just policyholders. 
I also tell them that I purposely seek 
out young men in family business, and 
that they as young men are now tfor- 
mulating their career plans and deciding 
with whom they want to deal in the fu- 


ture, insurance-wise. I tell them that we 





R. M. Morris Advanced 


Robert M. Morris has been promoted 
to manager, field training, for the west- 
ern home office Ordinary agencies de- 
partment of The Prudential. Joining The 
we eg 7 as a special agent in the 

Charles W. Campbell agency at Newark, 
in 1945, he was promoted to assistant 
manager in that agency in 1947. He con- 
tinued to serve in Newark, until Janu- 
ary, 1952 when he transferred to the 
Jack White Agency, Los Angeles, as 
assistant manager. 

At Newark, he was a member of the 
Life Underwriter’s Association of North- 
ern New Jersey and the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. In Los Angeles, he is a 
member of the Los Angeles Supervisor’s 
Association and the Los Angeles chapter 
of the Life Underwriter’s Association. 











Finkbiner Outlines Selling Methods 


have our youth in common, and that the 
probabilities are that we have a good 
chance of continued counselor-client re- 
lationship because we’re about the same 
age. This idea has helped me many 
times in obtaining clients among young 
men, even though their fathers hi ve 
suggested their own insurance agents.” 


Anderson, Osmond Join 


New England’s Law Dept. 


The New England Mutual is adding 
two new attorneys to its legal staff. 
Seneca B. Anderson, who was appointed 
attorney in the law department of the 
company on September 1, has specialized 
in real estate and mortgage law, and in 
his private practice has represented the 
Equitable Society and the Warren In- 
stitution for Savings in this field. He 
was recently associated with Robbins, 
Noves & Jansen of Boston. After gradu- 
ating from Louisiana State University, 
he received his LL.B. degree from Har- 
vard in 1933. Prior to the war he prac- 
ticed law in Memphis. 

Donald C. Osmond, New York City, 
will join the law department in October. 
\ graduate of Ohio State University he 
received his law degree from Harvard 
in 1950. Then he became associated with 
the New York firm of Cleary, Gottlieb, 
Friendly & Hamilton. 

Both men were officers in the U. S. 


Navy during World War II. 


and telephone number. 











PALM BEACH 


Are you ready for "semi-retirement?" 


Established agency for top-flight company is seeking 
experienced life representative with demonstrated production 
ability for rapidly growing Palm Beach, Florida, area. Leads 
furnished. Drawing account against commission. 


Write Box 2117, The Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau 
Street, New York 38, N. Y., giving age, experience, address 





September Is Healthiest Month 


is the healthiest month of 


September 
the year, judging from the way life in- 
death distributed 
across the calendar. 
one of the worst months, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 


surance claims are 


But it used to be 


A century ago, September registered 
nearly the greatest death toll of the 
year. The best available statistics for 








U.S. LIFE... 


A Better Life to Live! 






Where else on earth does the workman operate so 


many and such ingenious machines to help him earn 


the highest income in the world’s history? And where 
else is he able to buy so many things to make life 
comfortable and happy? 


With only 


M5 of the world’s population, we pro- 
duce about 13 of the world’s 
work shorter hours, get more pay . 


goods and services ... 
. and have the 


highest standard of living known. 


It didn’t just happen . . . there’s 


s a reason for it... 


it’s the Miracle of the American Economic System. 


* * * 


The role of American insurance agents is to help 


insure protection of every person’s lifetime interest in 


America . 


. to insure the dife for the family . 


. to insure 


the earning-power for the working years. 

United States Life policy plans are complete. Inter- 
ested agents should see them. Also ask for details on 
the unusually salable Quality Disability Plan. 


The 


United States Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
in the City of New York 


84 William Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 











1850 showed September to be one of the 
two highest mortality months of the year 
in this country, with a death rate nearly 
twice that of winter months. 

Today, September shows the smallest 
death toll of any month. This is shown 
in U. S. mortality statistics for the 
population as a whole and is borne out 
by the experience among the nation’s 
86,000,000 life insurance policyholders, 
Analyzing the monthly distribution of 
death benefits over the past dec: ade, ad- 
justed to the different number of days 
per month, the Institute found that 
September death payments averaged 
10% below the yearly figure and 20% un- 
der the peak March figure. 

The September improvement over the 
nast 100 vears has been doubly impres- 
sive. Not only has the month’s relative 
position changed, but the death rate has 
dropped materially from that of 1850. In 
1850, the death rate in the United States 
was estimated to be nearly 20 per 1,000. 
The population death rate today is less 
than 10 per 1,000. The death rate among 
life insurance policyholders is only 6 
per 1,000. 

There have been major changes in the 
principal causes of death over the cen- 
tury. A large share of the 1850 death 
causes have been almost entirely elim- 
inated. For instance, about a tenth of 
all deaths in 1850 were reported due to 
cholera, a disease now eliminated in the 
United States as a cause of death. Tu- 
berculosis, then labeled consumption, was 
the leading cause of 1850 deaths. It ac- 
counted for more than a tenth of all 
deaths then but has since become a 
minor cause, totaling only 2% of all 
deaths today. 


Many Causes Eliminated 


More than 40% of the 1850 deaths re- 
sulted from contagious diseases, includ- 
ing cholera, dysentery, diarrhea, general 
fever, typhoid fever and scarlet fever. 
Today, these same diseases represent 
only about 1% of total deaths in this 
country. 

On the contrary, some of the present 
chief causes of death were relatively un- 
important in 1850. Heart diseases, now 
the No. 1 killer in the United States, 
causing more than half of all deaths, was 
a minor listing in 1850. Cancer, today 
the second ranking cause of death, was 
not recognized as among the leading 
causes a century ago. The relatively low 
death rates in 1850 for both heart dis- 
ease and cancer were due, among other 
things, to lack of knowledge concerning 
these diseases and to the higher death 
rates at younger ages. 

While September appears to be the 
healthiest month of the year, the months 
following it are less healthy, the Insti- 
tute warns, pointing to the need for 
health conservation efforts wherever 
possible. The index of life policy death 
benefits shows a steady rise after Sep- 
tember. until the year’s peak is reached 
in March. 
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A. J. McAndless Talk 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and agree to exchange their 
standard business. 

These arrangements did not always 
work out satisfactorily. There was con- 
stant bickering as to what constituted a 
standard risk. There were questions as 
to whether or not agency confidences 
had been violated. Sometimes companies 
in the pool were accused of using in- 
formation to their advantage. 

Apart from these pool arrangements 
the companies active in reinsurance field 
were largely German companies. They 
were in the market in that period (just 
before World War I) for life reinsur- 
ance. The biggest was the Munich Re. 
and it had an American subsidiary, First 
Reinsurance of Hartford. The Prussian 
and the Mercury were German compa- 
nies. In addition to these pools aad 
these German companies there was one 
domestic (American company) doing a 
substantial reinsurance business. It was 
the Pittsburgh Life and Trust which 
started in 1910 to write Yearly Renew- 
able Term reinsurance for many of the 
small middle western companies. 

The Pittsburgh Life & Trust 

Commenting on what happened after 
the U. S. entered World War I Mr. 
McAndless said: 

“The German companies were taken 
over by our Government. The business 
they had in force, because of their in- 
ability to respond, was transferred to 
Metropolitan Life and that company 
started in the life reinsurance business. 
The Pittsburgh Life and Trust failed 
because of inside manipulations. This 
failure was the result of one of the 
most fantastic mz inipulations which has 
ever occurred in the life insurance busi- 
ness in this country. These two things, 
coming together, disrupted the life insur- 
ance market in this country. One of the 
small companies, with which I was con- 
nected at that time, was in great peril 
because it had a large life policy rein- 
sured with the Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust. If a claim had occurred and the 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust had not been 
reinsured that small company would have 
been ‘hanging on the ropes. 

“At the spring meeting of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention’s medical section, in 
1917, the Lincoln National announced it 
was going to take the place in the rein- 
surance market of the German compa- 
nies and the Pittsburgh Life and Trust. 
This was a bold and courageous an- 
nouncement for a small middle-western 
company. It was an event which marked 
a milestone in the growth and develop- 
ment of our organization. 

(Editor’s Note: The Pittsburgh Life 
and Trust policyholders who had been 
fearful they would lose their protection 

because of the failure of their company 
were rescued by the Metropolitan Life 
which reinsured the company and did a 
remarkable salvage job in protection of 
Pittsburgh L. and T. policyholders.) 


excess 


A Revolutionary Proceeding 
In continuing his comments on the 
Pittsburgh L. and T. Mr. McAndless 
called attention to one feature of its 
operation which was “a very revolution- 
ary thing,” and had a tremendous impact 
upon the life reinsurance business in 
this country. Explaining this Mr. Mc- 
Andless said: 
_ “The test of good faith in the life re- 
insurance field for a long time had been 
the practice of requiring the original 
company to accept its full limit of re- 
tention. This was a requirement in re- 
Insurance transactions which had been 
rigidly adhered to in pool operations 
and by the German companies. The 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust broke with 
practice. It assumed business where the 
original company retained no part of its 
retention. The Pittsburgh L. and_ T. 
along about 1908 had taken over an old 
Pennsylvania company, the Security 
Trust and Life Insurance Co. which for 
years had been a ‘dumping ground’ for 
Imps ured risks. Agents of other compa- 
nies had made a practice of submitting 
to the Security T. and L. for considera- 
tion business which their own company 


A. J. McANDLESS 


would not accept. The officers of Pitts- 
burgh L. and T., some of whom had 
been with this Pennsylvania company, 
concluded that if they could take sub- 
standard business from agents of other 
companies and have a satisfactory ex- 
perience they could also take business by 
way of reinsurance which was not ac- 
ceptable to the original company. 

“You can see the result of such a 
practice. It expanded the market for 
reinsurance because business which was 
not satisfactory to the medical depart- 
ments of the original companies could 
be passed on to the Pittsburgh L. and 
To 


Helped the Small Companies 

Discussing the importance of this prac- 
tice Mr. McAndless continued: “It 
should be remembered that reinsurance 
is a small part of the business; probably 
not more than 2% or 3% of the total 
business in force today is reinsured. It 
was perhaps only a fraction of this in 
those days. This makes you grasp the 
significance which this salvage procedure 
had for the public and for the agent. 
The Pittsburgh L. and T. had hardly 





exploited the possibilities of this change 
in practice when the companv failed. The 
Lincoln came into its place opportunely 
and used this practice to sell its new 
venture. The hundreds of small compa- 
nies which were operating throughout 
the middle west in this period had cer- 
tain operating plans. They usually 
thought that they would become profit- 
able enterprises when they had $20,000,- 
000 to $25,000,000 of business in force 
and $2,500,000 assets. They assumed that 
when they reached this stature the mor- 
tality profits on the business in force 
would take care of their surplus require- 
ments for new business. They would 
then make a profit out of excess interest 
on their assets. 

“Concretely, this meant that when they 
reached this size they would change 
from institutions having surplus de- 
creases to institutions having surplus in- 
creases. So it was easy to sell these 
companies that they could reinsure busi- 
ness which was unsatisfactory to their 
medical departments. Even though they 
lost the mortality margins, they would 
recover their interest margins on the 
reserves left in their hands. Another 
powerful argument which could be used 
was that they were rendering the agent 
just as good service as the large com- 
panies with their trained and _ experi- 
enced agents. 

“T have seen these small companies 
reinsure a risk because a man was a 
member of a small town volunteer fire 
department. Some would not take women 
at all at their own risk but would re- 
insure them. A single case of T.B. in 
the family history, even though a man 
was at an advanced age, was cause for 
a declination. It might be said that 
these companies took only risks without 
blemish. 

Market’s Great Growth 


“So the market for reinsurance of 
this substandard class grew fantastically. 
No efforts were made in that period to 
sell the large companies on the service. 
All efforts were concentrated on the 
small companies that were cautious and 
conservative in their underwriting prac- 
tices. Out of this procedure comes the 
satisfaction of knowing that the reinsur- 
ance business has helped little institu- 
tions to establish themselves, to build 
their agency organizations, to become 
solid enterprises serving their local com- 
munities.” 
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Great-West Life Appoints 
Davey Agency Assistant 





JOHN C. DAVEY 

Great-West Life has announced the 
appointment of John C. Davey, CLU, as 
agency assistant at the company’s head 
office in Winnipeg. Mr. Davey was for 
merly supervisor at Great-West’s Mont 
real central branch. 

Mr. Davey, who is a graduate of Mc 
Gill University, joined the Great-West 
Life in 1951. Previously he was associ 


ated with a large life insurance company 
1 


where he had experience in estate plan 
ning and life insurance selling 

In his new post Mr. Davey will be as 
sociated with G Powell, manager, 
sales promotion and services. 


Named Assistant Manager 


H. E. Benham has been promoted to 


assistant manager of the Jack White 
agency, Los Angeles, of the Prudential 
Announcement was made at the western 


home office by Harry E. Wilkinson, 
CLU, director of agencies 

Mr. Benham joined the Prudential as 
an agent in the San Diego district 
agency in 1950. He was promoted 
staff manager and transferred t 
Jack White agency as a special 
and continued in field work until his 
present promotion. Mr. Benham is a 
native of Missouri and attended schools 
of that state. In 1939, he graduated from 
the United States Naval Academy. He 
completed studies for licensed commer- 
cial pilot and navigator, and has au 
thored several texts concerning instruc 
tional phases of fiving. Some of these 
are in use by the United States Air 





Force. He took graduate work in Inter 
national Trade at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and has completed Mutual Lite 
Basic and Intermediate Life Insurance 
courses. 


From 1940 until 1949 Mr. Benham wes 
a commissioned officer in the Navy, 0: 
loan to the Pan American Airway 

an instructor, serving in Lima, Per: 
Miami and San Francisco. He is a me: 
ber of the Town Criers, the Miracle Mé] 
Lions Club and an Honorary member 
the Society of Engineers of the River 
Plata in Buenos Aires. 


Pacific Mutual Awards 


Cash awards running as 
‘an been diavitawed to off 
members of Pacific Mutual Life for con 
structive suggestions looking tov 
provement of company osacadbides 

Over the past six months eighteen 
employes have had ideas accepted by 
cific Mutual's Suggestion Plan Commit 








tee. Established more than six vears 
ago, this committee is composed of com 
Dany employes, with membership rotat 


ing quarterly. It is invested with full au- 
thority to select winning ideas and de- 
termine amounts ot awards, 
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Prudential Opens New 
District at York, Pa. 


The Prudential opened an additional 
district office at York, Pa., to meet in- 
creasing demands for its services in that 
area. The new office, which occupies the 
entire building at 27 South Belmont 
Street, will serve East York and part 
of Lancaster Cou It will be known 
st York district office. F. Scott 





as the Ea 
Robinson, Prudential sales and adminis- 
trative official who since 1949 has headed 
the company’s Atlanta, Ga., district 
office, will direct its operations. 
Prudential’s original district office at 
15 South Market Street will continue in 
its present location, under the supervi 


sion of Leon H. Keene. It will serve the 


western area of York. Coincident with 
the opening of the new office it has been 
renamed the West York district office. 

lames E. Rutherford, company vice 
president, 


1 


said that the enlargement of 
‘ork, is expected to result 


facilities at Y« 
in an increase oj 
as an expansion of area op 
nts and five 
» from the new 


service to policyhold 
ers aS well 
erations. Thirty- 











staff managers wi 
district ce, | id it will super 
vise up ot ) of all types 
of Pruder l insurance. Besides the lo 
cal he Mr. Ruthertord added, 
the n ion will maintain 
Columbia and Elizabethtown, branch 
offices fully equipped to handle the need 
of reside is ot those sections 

Mr. Robinson, a native Pennsylvanian 
joined Prudential as an agent at Darby 
in 1936. Within three vears he was ad 
vanced to a staff man rship. Ten years 
later he assumed e of the Atlanta 
district which he now vacate for the 


greater responsibilities at Yor 


Bankers Life Has 24% 


New Business Increase 


business sales of Bankers 





Life of Des Moines for the month of 
August were up more than 24% 





$15,0 
the month 
- $10,418,100 
was $8,316,000 






new busi 
gain of a 
for the period com- 
th Ordinary and 
of last year. 

» in force in Bank- 
} of August had 
the new high of $1,748,682,766. 


tal $1,356,064,640 \ 





Of thi Ordinary 
is Group. Total insur- 
] sae aii | 7 

as increased by $7114 
h Ordinary showing 
y $0 million and 


million 
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EXCELLENT LOCAT 


COMPANY 
FUNCTIONS 


OF EVERY KIND 


Private rooms for 10 to 3000. 

Wonderful values! 5 min.from 

downtown N.Y. Clark St. sta. 

7th Ave. IRT sub. in hotel. 
MAin 4-5000. 


sore. ST.GEORGE 


Clark St., Brooklyn 
N.H. Free, Mgr. C. R. Maison, Bqt. Mgr. 
BING & BING, Inc., Management 








W. L. Hall Honored 

W. L. Hall, a member of the Louisville 
agency of Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark, received tributes from com- 
munity leaders, company officers and 
agency associates this week at a special 
luncheon in his honor. Mr. Hall, who 
represents the company in Bowling 
Green, was made an honorary member 
of the Weekly Producers Club because 
of his record of 1,000 weeks of con- 
secutive production. In addition, the 
Louisville agency received company con- 
gratulations for leading the company’s 
72 agencies in the number of honorary 
members of the Weekly Producers Club. 

Director of Agency Personnel August 
C. Hansch and Director of Field Super- 
vision Stuart A. Monroe represented the 
home office at the luncheon, presenting 
Mr. Hall with diamond pin, the em- 
blem of honorary membership in_ the 
Weekly Producers Club. He also re- 
ceived plaque signed by John S. 
Thompson, president of the company, 
and Richard E. Pille, vice president in 
charge of agencies. A leather-bound 
volume of testimonial letters from home 
fice friends also was presented to Mr. 


Hall. 


Manhattan Life Agency 


Conference in Chicago 
Qualified members of the Manhattan 
Club will meet in Chicago on September 
22 for the four-day, 102nd Anniversary 
Agency Conference of the Manhattan 
Life at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. For 
the first time in the history of the com- 
pany. there will be a field man present 
from Alaska. He is Alvin R. Gerik, of 
LaBow, Haynes and Co., general agents, 
and is fully qualified for the Manhattan 
Club. Mr. Gerik comes from Anchorage. 
At the Agency Conference leaders in 
the Manhattan Club competition will re- 
ceive awards from company president, 
Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., and winners of 
awards for the Fordyce Summer Cam- 
paign will have personal presentation by 
Board Chairman James P. Fordyce. 
Theme of the four-day conference is 
sales techniques, and all aspects of sell- 
ing will be covered in a series of panel 
discussions. Two speakers from outside 
the company are scheduled. They are 
Henrv W. Persons, Chicago manager ot 
Mutual Life, who will speak on “Birth of 
a Salesman.” and R. L. White, vice 
president and sales manager, Pictorial 
Publishers, whose subject is “Visual Sell- 
ing.” 


































y 
LONS 


to the American College 


of Life Underwriters on its 25th anniversary. 


Its advancement of the CLU program is a 


notable contribution to Life Insurance and to 
the American Way of Life. 








The Equitable Life of lowa has long endorsed and 
supported the CLU movement. It contributes to the 
Cooperative Fund and includes CLU studies as an in- 
tegral part of its training program. It presents en- 
graved CLU keys to graduating candidates and pays 
their expenses to attend the conferment exercises. 

The Equitable Life of lowa is proud of its 40 associ- 
ates who have earned the CLU designation and of 
the many Equiowans now completing CLU study. 
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Alvin Wolff Sets Record 
For August; Biggest Month 


ALVIN WOLFF 


August, 1952, proved to be the best 
month for the Alvin Wolff agency of 
Postal Life, 150 Broadway, New York. 
Mr. Wolff not only paid for more busi- 
ness last month than ever before, but 
also set a new company record for 
monthly production by paying for over 
$800,000. 

Mr. Wolff started his Postal Life gen- 
eral agency in downtown New York only 
four years ago and in that short time, he 
has built a rapidly growing agency. Last 
March the Alvin Wolff agency broke 
the previous company record for monthly 
production to qualify the most men and 
women for the Postal Life’s conference 
in Bermuda. 

In 1951, the Wolff agency set five new 
production records for the company, 
winning most of the Postal Life's 
awards. He has ranked in first place 
for the past several months in monthly 
paid-for, and is currently leading the 
company for the vear. 

Associate general agent of the Wolff 
agency is Charles Seibel, and brokerage 
managers, Riva Berman and Benjamin 
Carr. They are all contributing much 
to the agency’s success, says Mr. Wolff. 


Manhattan Life Production 

Manhattan Life has passed the third 
of a billion figure for insurance in force, 
with the total on September 1 standing 
at $334,521,602. The gain of $37,094,961 
since January 1 set an eight months’ 
record for the company. 

The first eight months’ paid-for busi- 
ness of $54,769,325 also marked a new 
high, exceeding last year’s figure of 
$43,476,657 for the same period by 26%. 











WE LIKE OUR COMPANY 
BECAUSE IT OFFERS: 


1—LOW NET COST TO POL- 
ICYHOLDERS 


2—PENSIONS TO BROKERS 
AND SURPLUS WRITERS 


SO WILL YOU... 





Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
General Agent 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 
Chicago, Iil. 


76 William St., N. Y. 5, N. Y., 
WH 3-7680 
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Assistant Superintendent 
Of Agencies for Berkshire 





HAROLD W. CHADER 


Harold W. Chader has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of agencies by 
Jerkshire Life. A native of Hartford, 
Mr. Chader began his life insurance 
career in that city in the home office 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life in 1930. 
He was transferred to the Boston agency 
of that company in 1935 and served there 
in various capacities until March of 
1945, when he was made general agent 
in Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Chader is a past president of the 
Springfield Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and also a past president of the 
General Agent’s and Manager’s Associa- 
tion, 





New Men Needed in Healthy 
Agcy., Says W. H. Trentman 


New producers of the right type and 
in sufficient numbers must be brought 
into a life company if it is to grow, said 
W. H. Trentman, executive vice presi- 
dent Occidental Lite of Raleigh, N. C., 
addressing the Life Session of the 
Fourth Hemispheric Insurance Confer- 
ence at Waldorf-Astoria, New York last 
week. He disagreed with the idea that 
a high level of production could be 
reached better through constant im- 
provement of present organization. “The 
fallacy of this is revealed by study of 
an old agency which has made no effort 
to bring in new blood,” he said. “With- 
out proper balance morale is lost and 
eventually production goes down. New 
manpower added to the organization acts 
as a blood transfusion to the agency.” 

Citing some successful agency mana- 
gers, Mr. Trentman said they all had 
these characteristics in common: They 
believe that success in agency building 
depends more upon determination and 
hard work than upon any formula or 
trick methods in recruiting; they all 
think regularly about manpower as well 
as production; they all work closely with 
every person in their organization; they 
realize fully that prospective agents must 
be sold; each one of the successful 
managers realizes that success breeds 
success. They promote their organiza- 
tion by being sure that people know 
about their successful men—particularly 
the successful recruit; these managers 
realize that a man goes to work only 
it he is satisfied with the company and 
Is personally sold on the manager; de- 
termination and persistent, conscientious 
effort will start any manager on the 
Toad to success in recruiting. The start 
will bring confidence and confidence will 
give enthusiasm until accomplishment 
comes, 


Pacific Mutual’s Method 
Of Collecting Premiums 


Introduction of a new and convenient 
method of collecting monthly premiums 
on life business has just been announced 
by Pacific Mutual Life. 

Developed by I. I. Reeve, the com- 
pany’s planning and coordinating di- 
rector, the new system, designated “The 
Budget Pack Plan,” eliminates monthly 
premium notices, providing instead for 
annual mailing to policyholders of a 
“budget pack” comprising a container 
envelope, imprinted to function as a re- 
minder and record of payments made 
and containing a dozen return envelopes, 
each identified as to policy number and 
due day. With his budget pack at hand, 
the policyholder enjoys the convenience 
of being able to write and mail his pre- 
mium check when taking care of other 
monthly payments. 

Concurrently with the introduction of 
the budget pack plan, agency account- 
ing routine on Pacific Mutual’s monthly 
premium business is being simplified, 
and in addition to increased convenience 
and time saving for all concerned, it is 
anticipated that substantial economies 
will result from adoption of the new 
system. 
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RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 








J. G. Quinlivan Promoted 


James G. Quinlivan, assistant manager 
of The Prudential’s Robert E. Wilkins 
agency, Hartford, has been promoted to 
associate manager of that agency, effec- 
tive October 1. 

Mr. Quinlivan became associated with 
the Hartford organization in 1946, fol- 
lowing service with the Marine Corps. 
He was promoted from special agent to 
agency assistant in 1948 and_ shortly 
thereafter to assistant manager. In the 
latter capacity he has headed a produc- 
tion unit whose insurance sales of $3,- 


000,000 annually won top company hon- 
ors throughout the East. 


William Nagy Appointed 

The Prudential has announced the ap- 
pointment of William Nagy as head of 
the Cleveland district office No. 1. One 
of the company’s oldest offices, this dis- 
trict last month marked its 67th year 
of continuous operation. It serves up- 
wards of 54,000 policyholders and super- 
vises the servicing of more than $50,- 
000,000 of Prudential insurance of all 
types. 

Mr. Nagy leaves a staff managership 
in the company’s Cleveland district of- 
fice No. 4 to accept the managership 
of District No. 1. He joined the com- 
pany as an agent in 1942. 








FOR A MANS FAMILY 


LNL agents like to present our Family Protection Plan to a family man 
because it offers these advantages: 


Long protection period: May continue until age 70. 
Flexible protection period: Can be from 10 to 50 years. 


Flexible income: A 20-year rider on a $10,000 policy can provide from 
$25 to $200 per month. 













The 


Basic policy payable at death: As a lump 
sum or as income. 


This flexible Family Protection Plan is 
another reason for our proud claim that 
LNL is geared to help its field men. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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A Large New York Bank Discusses 
Human Rights vs. Property Rights 


The accompanying article appeared in the Monthly Letter of the 
National City Bank of New York, a publication which is widely circulated 
and is highly respected for-its authoritative comments on the national econ- 
omy as well as for its views on international finance and trade. National 
City Bank is this year completing 140 years of banking service. Its total 
resources on June 20, 1952, were $6.025 billion, making it the largest com- 
mercial bank in New York City. It has 56 overseas branches. 


much in this country about 

> so-called issue of “human rights ver- 
sus property rights.” It is significant to 
find that no such distinction was recog- 
nized by the leaders of exiles from ten 
Communist-dominated countries meeting 
recently in Williamsburg, Virginia, on 
the 176th anniversary of the adoption 
there of the Virginia Convention “Bill 
of Rights.” Much of that famous 1776 
declaration was later used in the Decla- 

i of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States 

In a statement entitled “The Williams- 
burg Declaration of 1952,” these promi- 
nent fugitives from tyranny and oppres- 
sion declared their belief in the “human 
principles embodied in truly revolution- 
ary documents such as the Virginia Bill 
of Rights.” Among those rights which 
these ten exiled leaders pledged them- 
selves to respect and to restore once 
their peoples are liberated were the 
right to public judicial proceedings, pro- 
tection against the suspension or en- 
actment of laws without the consent of 
the governed, and the right to enjoy life, 
liberty and property. On the latter 
point the statement declared: 

We pledge that the right of private 
ownership of land shall be restored, 
and that land and other property 
taken from the peasants for collectivi- 
sation shall be given back to those 
who till the land. The rights and 
dignity of the worker shall be truly 
protected and his opportunities for so- 
cial and economic progress, including 
the right of ownership of property, 
shall be inviolate. 

Field Marshal Jan Smuts, South Afri- 
-a’s great prime minister and one of the 
sritish Empire’s elder statesmen, in an 
address upon the problems of making 
and maintaining world peace, once 
warned of two dangers. One is the dan- 
ger of over-simplification in a world 
where the problems are so complex. 
“Thus,” the late Marshal continued, “we 
falsify the real character of the prob- 
lems before us and miss the real solu- 
tion. The other danger,” he said, “is 

iat I may call the danver of following 
logans or catchwords and so missing 

real inwardness of the problems be- 


These two dangers—which, as Marshal 
Smuts said, are really the same—seem 
to apply in the matter under discussion. 
The use of such expressions as “putting 
property rights first and human rights 
second” and “putting the dollar ahead 
of the man” is not new in political con- 
troversy. They are familiar phrases, ut- 
tered over and over again in the past, 
and gain currency not through any in- 
herent validity but by mere force of 
repetition. While they may have a defi- 
nite meaning to some who employ them, 
the danger is one of which Marshal 
Smuts warned: that they tend to become 
slogans and catchwords that are picked 
up and passed along because they “sound 
good.” Their effect, however, is to mis- 
lead and confuse rather than to clarify 
the real issues. 

Nature of Property Rights 

The fact is that there is no such dis- 
tinction between property rights and hu- 
man rights as such statements imply. 
The term “property” has no significance 
except as it applies to something owned 
by someone, Property itself has neither 


rights nor value save only as human in- 
terests are involved. There are no rights 
but human rights, and what are spoken 
of as property rights are only the hu- 
man rights of individuals in property. 

Expressed more accurately, the issue 
is not one of property rights versus hu- 
man rights, but of the human rights of 
one group in the community versus the 
human rights of another group. 

Looked at in this way the problem 
becomes more complex than it super- 
ficially appears in the passages cited 
above. The determination and adjudica- 
tion of human rights involve problems 
of endless variety and complication, and 
cannot be settled by offhand generali- 
zations. Apparently the intention is to 
discriminate between property income 
and labor income, with the implication 
that the rights in the former case are 


HOWARD C. SHEPHERD 
President, National City Bank 


inferior, as a class, to the rights in the 
latter. Actually, this is an unwarranted 
assumption. It must be evident that both 
groups have rights that are entitled to 
respect and whose safe-guarding is es- 
sential to the well-being of all. This is 
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the only just principle. Thus what the 
question comes down to is not the es- 
tablishment of priorities on human 
rights in the community, but rather the 
determination of what the respective 
rights are in the particular cases under 
dispute. This is the real problem in 
human relations, and is one that calls 
for the exercise of wisdom, restraint 
and true administration of justice under 
law. 
Question of Incentive 


Apart, however, from questions of 
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equity, it is a mistake to belittle the 
importance of property rights. Respect 
for these rights is basic to organized 
society, and the instinct of individuals to 
acquire property is at the root of all 
economic progress. Unless people can 
feel secure in their ability to retain the 
fruits of their labor, there is little incen- 
tive to save and expand the fund of 
capital which all along has been respon- 
sible for adding to the tools and equip- 
ment for production. and raising the 
standard of living. The industrial de- 
yelopment of this country, which has 
given us the highest standard of living 
in the world and made possible a veri- 
table miracle of production in war and 
peace, is dependent upon the observance 
of property rights. Who is going to 
work and to save if these rights are not 
recognized and protected? 

Who Are the “Propertied Classes”? 


To many people the expression “put- 
ting property rights first and human 
rights second” may conjure up the oft- 
drawn political picture of a struggle 
between a few “rich plutocrats” and 
“soulless corporate monopolies” on one 
hand and the great body of humble 
citizens on the other. Much of what 
the public reads and hears about the 
present steel wage controversy conveys 
the same impression, with emphasis al- 
most entirely on “the workers” versus 
the “steel industry” or the “big compa- 
nies.” John L. Lewis’ recent blast 
against what he called the “rapacious 
and predatory steel industry” illustrates 
the point. In a letter to Philip Murray, 
president of the United Steelworkers, 
offering a loan of $10,000,000 of coal 
miners’ dues from the union treasury to 
back up the steel strike, Mr. Lewis said: 

Ne are conscious of the strength of 
the vast array of adversaries which 
confront you. Rarely has a_ union 
membership faced such a formidable 
grouping of financial and corporate in- 
terests as now oppose the steel work- 
ers of the nation in their long- standing 
struggle to achieve their rightful aims 
and objectives in the industry. 

In all such talk about “big companies” 
and “formidable groupings of financial 
and corporate interests,” hardly any- 
thing is said about the shareholders, 
little and big, who are the real owners 
of the business, and whose money 
plowed into plant and equipment has 
made possible the large employment and 
the record output. 


4 Million Business Enterprises in U.S.A. 


Actually ownership of property cuts 
across practically all economic classes 
in the United States, and in no other 
country is the stake in property rights 
so great and so widely distributed. 
While we hear much about large corpo- 
rations with thousands of employes and 
millions of dollars in assets, it is prob- 
ably not generally realized that there 
are over 4,000,000 business enterprises in 
this country, of which over nine-tenths 
are classified by the Department of 
Commerce as “small business” on the 
basis of their number of employes or 
dollar volume of sales. The importance 
of “small business” in the economy of 
the country is further shown by the 
fact that it accounts for 45% of the total 
employment . all business enterprises. 

One of the largest of our “propertied 
classes’—the farmers—include nearly 
4,000,000 farm owners with land and 
buildings valued at $55 billion. 

Even among large corporations the 
Ownership of stock is widely distrib- 
uted; there are now 75 American com- 
panies each having over 50,000 registered 
shareholders. The Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem in its 1951 annual report showed 
1,092,000 shareholders, with no individ- 
ual owner holding as much as 1/20 of 


1% of the total stock. Only five U. S. 


Cities have as large a total population. 
General Motors, 
Corporation, 


the biggest industrial 
has 479,000 shareholders—a 








Howard C. Shepherd 


Mr. Shepherd has been president 
of The National City Bank of New 
York since March 9, 1948. Born in 
Vincennes, Ind., he entered the col- 
lege training class of National City 
Bank following his graduation from 
DePauw University. He left the 
bank in 1917 to enter military service, 
returning in 1919. In 1921 he was 
appointed assistant cashier and he 
became assistant vice president in 
1926. He was elected vice president 
in 1929 and assigned to supervision 
of the New England district. From 
1931 to 1940 he was in charge of the 
European district. In July, 1940, he 
became senior vice president and was 
placed in charge of New York City 
and domestic branches. Mr. Shepherd 
is also a director of Best & Co., Can- 
adian Pacific Railway Co., Corning 
Glass Works and Inspiration Con- 
solidated Copper Co.: president of 
National City Safe Deposit Co. and 
general manager of the International 
Banking Corp.; president of National 
City Foundation and president of De 
Pauw board of trustees. 











number exceeded by the total population 
of only eighteen U. S. cities 


New Survey of Corporate ee 


A study entitled “Share Ownership in 
the United States” just completed by 
the Brookings Institution of Washington 
reaches the conclusion that there are 
about 6,500,000 individual shareholders of 
investor-owned corporations. This study, 
the most comprehensive on the subject 
ever undertaken, was made through the 
cooperation -! 3,000 corporations, banks, 
brokers, the New York Stock Exchange, 
twentv other exchanges and security as- 
sociations, and involved interviews with 
over 15,000 people. The net total given 
is after eliminating a great deal of the 
duplication that arises where the same 
person owns stock in more than one 
company; it is only about one-sixth of 
the gross shareholdings exceeding 30,- 
000,600 in stock issues traded on organ- 
ized stock exchanges and_ over-the- 
counter. The figures exclude, however, 
some 3,020,000 persons owning shares in 
private companies with less than 100 
shareholders, the stocks of which are 
not traded on any exchange. It was 
found by the survey—contrary to the 
opinions often heard—that 32% of the 
shareholders were people having family 
incomes under $5,000 annually, 44% had 
incomes of $5-10,000, and only 24% had 
incomes over $10,000. 


Property Rights are Human Rights 


The question arises as to why the 
property rights of these millions of small 
business men, investors, and farmers are 
not also human rights. An affirmative 
answer is given by the “Williamsburg 
Declaration of 1952” which reflects the 
hard experiences of these people whose 
lands have been overrun by the Soviet. 
The statement by these exiles contains 
no suggestion of any such conflict as 
implied in the catch phrases cited above. 
Property rights, to these people, are not 
separate from, but identical with, human 
rights. Certainly no one is in a better 
position to understand and_ evaluate 
basic human rights than those who have 
known what it is to be deprived of 
them. 


U. of Kansas Life Courses 

The University of Kansas Extension 
Department is offering four life insur- 
ance courses in Wichita this year. CLU 
Part “A” starts October 6. with Louis 
J. Bounous as instructor. Part “B” starts 
October 10, with Harold Null as_ in- 
structor. The first year of LUTC starts 
November 7, with Wm. M. Quinlan, Jr., 
instructor, and the advanced underwrit- 
ing sales institute starts November 22. 
The latter is sponsored by a Kansas 
Leaders Round Table with A. R. Jaqua, 
CLU, director of the Institute of Life 
Insurance Marketing, Southern Method- 
ist University, as instructor. 






Kansas City Life Sets 
August Production Records 


Field force of Kansas City Life sent 
in 5,201 applications for a production 
total of $25,814,738 during August. to 
President W. E. Bixby in honor of his 
birthday month. This was the greatest 
volume and the largest number of ap- 
plications ever submitted to the company 
in any one single month in its 57-year 
history. 

Four company records were broken 
in August for Kansas City Life. It was 
not only the greatest month in the com- 
panv’s history, it also was the greatest 
President’s Birthday Month—an observ- 
ance which has been followed since 1910 
—the greatest August 20, President 
3ixby’s actual birth date, and the great- 
est single day in company history, 
August 30, when written business of 
$3,876,506 was submitted. 


Registration for School 
Of N. Y. Society Is Open 


Fall registration is in full swing at the 
School of Insurance of the Insurance 
Society of New York, Inc. The school 
urges prospective students to register 
immediately. An early registration in- 
sures you of your choice of classes and 
the night on which these classes meet. 
The first class for this semester met on 
Tuesday, September 16. 

As usual, the Insurance Societv offers 
courses in all branches of insurance and 
for all insurance programs including 
CLU, CPCU, LOMA and the like. The 
school appeals to the managers and de- 
partment heads to bring this matter to 
the attention of their employes who may 
not be aware of what they may gain by 
attending the various insurance classes. 

Inquiries should be directed to As- 
sistant Dean A. Leslie Leonard, or to 
the dean’s educational assistants, Glen 
D. Schwenker and Walter J. Amiaga at 
16 Liberty Street. 





If At First You Don’t 
Succeed 


“If at first you don’t suc- 


ceeds 660? 


Every life underwriter knows 
well the ending to this familiar 
quotation. But even repeated 
visits to a prospect, with a sales 
presentation that lacks convic- 
tion and zeal, are wasted visits. 
Enthusiasm, reflected in a force- 
ful presentation, is vital to effec- 


tive life insurance selling. 


It was a wise punster who pa- 
rodied the old words to read: 
“If at first you don’t succeed, 


try a little ardor.” 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Since 1897 


EAST ORANGE NEW JERSEY 





NAME RAY-GOLD AGENCY 


Appointed General Agents in Brooklyn 
for Eastern Life; Offices at 
189 Montague Street 
Appointment of Ray-Gold agency as 
stern Life of New 
Murray 
former 
Abra- 
Reuben 


general agents for Ea 
York has been announced by 
April, director of 
general agent for Eastern Life, 
ham H. Ray has joined with 
Goldberg in the 


agencies. A 


organization of the 
Ray-Gold Agency, with offices at 189 
Montague Street, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Ray has been in the life insurance 
business since 1910, and joined the Alex- 
ander agency of Eastern Life in 1943. 
He later became a partner in the agency, 
and in 1945 upon the retirement of Mr. 
Alexander, the agency was taken over 
by Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Goldberg has been associated with 
the insurance industry since 1921. In 
1944 he organized the Goldmark Agency, 
representing fire and casualty companies. 
The addition. of the life department as 
the Ray-Gold Agency, will reflect the 
expansion of Mr. Goldberg’s activities 
Mr. Goldberg is a 32nd degree Mason, 
a member of the Knights of Pythias, 
and takes an active interest in the Boy 
Scout movement in his home community 
in Levittown, Long Island. 





A Top Opportunity 


Somewhere in the life insurance 
world there is a man who seeks 
an outstanding opportunity with 
a hard-hitting, close-knit organi- 
zation. To such a man, this mes- 
sage should be of deepest interest. 


Have you had at least four or 
five years of successful life sales 
or life insurance editorial experi- 
Do you write well? Do 
Do you have 


ence? 
you like to write? 
a good platform personality ? Can 
high 


Are you keen 


you get along well with 
caliber 


mentally and fast on the trigger? 


associates ? 


Do you like the idea of fresh air 
and sunshine, with only 20 min- 
Would living 


in a mid-western city of 500,000 


utes to the office? 


appeal to you and your family? 
Are you age 40 or under? 


Here is an unusual opportunity 
for the right man, for the man 
seeks a 


who richly-satisfying, 


happy, congenial, lifetime career 
position with unlimited growth 
potentials. 


one of the nation’s leading life 


The organization is 
insurance service houses. 


Please send full details about 


your past experience, income, 
family and personal history plus 
a recent photograph by air mail. 
Every communication will be 


regarded. as wholly confidential. 
BOX 2116 
The Eastern Underwriter 


93-99 Nassau Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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THE LATE CHARLES F. WILLIAMS 

No insurance man had a wider range 
of interests or won greater eminence in 
his community than was the case with 
Charles F. Williams, chairman of the 
Western & Southern Life, who died last 
week at the age of 79. In addition to 
being extraordinarily successful in build- 
the Western & South- 
in religious, 
many 


ing his company, 
ern Life, he was a leader 
philanthropic and civic activities, 
of which were of a cultural nature. He 

finest private collec- 
European 


owned one of the 
paintings done by 
his busy life also found 
hor- 


tions of 
masters, and 
time to raise cattle and engage in 
ticulture. Numerous as were his respon- 
sibilities he did not hesitate in accepting 
posts as chairman, trustee or di- 
rector in worthwhile Cincinnati causes. 
All of these activities were reflected in 
non-complex 


many 


a likeable, broad-minded, 
personality which was inspired by oppor- 
tunities all walks of 


life, no matter what their social scale. 


help citizens of 


DISABILITY 
LAWS 


COMPULSORY 
BENEFIT 

With convening of state legislatures 
will come the usual assorrment of com- 
pulsory disability benefit proposals, many 
of them radical and impractical, in spite 
> dismal experience under the first 
After 


of the 
of these statutes in Rhode Island. 
nine years’ experience there has been a 
deficit in five of those years of its opera- 
tion with the solvency of the program 


maintained only by drawing on the earn- 


ings of the reserve fund. 
of these systems not 


Another aspect 
I 


interest is the elimination 


Group weekly indem- 


in the public 
from the field 
driven out by 


nity benefits which are 


the state operations because it is not 
feasible to write voluntary private insur- 
ance business alongside a state subsi- 
Furthermore, the ten- 
benefits, drawing 
upon the State Fund. 


This is no climate for private enterprise 


dized 


dency is to increase 


program. 
reserves of the 


and initiative to thrive in. 

If there must be compulsory disability 
systems—and once started on this road 
the New York 
offers co- 


there is no turning back- 


Insurance Fund at least 


existence with private insurance carriers 
There has now 
experience with 


on a competitive basis. 
accumulated plenty of 
the operations of these laws in Rhode 
Island, California, New Jersey and New 
York to know the limitations under 
which they must function in justice to 
the whole community. 

As pointed out by James K. Honey, 
assistant counsel of the Life Insurance 
Association, before the Section of In- 
surance Law of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation this week, it is possible to have 
a compulsory disability system without 
breaking down any existing element in 
the business economy. The successful op- 
eration of workmen’s compensation and 
compulsory automobile liability assigned 
risk plans, in which otherwise unobtain- 
distributed 
sufficient 


coverage is 
among private gives 
assurance that a state insurance fund is 


able necessary 


carriers, 
not required. 


Mrs. Cristine Nolan, well known local 
agent for many years at North i 
N. J., was among those who received 
popular welcome at the convention of 
the New Jersey Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at Atlantic City last week. 
Mrs. Nolan is one of the organizers and 
past president of the New Jersey Insur- 
ance Women’s Association and also a 
former president of the Hudson County 
Insurance Agents Association. 

x * * 

Harold W. Wittich, well known special 
agent in New Jersey for many years for 
the Providence Washington, resigned his 
post on September 1 and expects to 
make an announcement soon concerning 
future plans. He had been with the 
company for 22 years and prior to that 
served the Royal-Liverpool Group in 
New Jersey for a decade. Mr. Wittich 
is an officer of the New York City Pond 
of Blue Goose. 

* 


* * 
Crawford H. Ellis, president, Pan- 
American Life, New Orleans, has been 


named to receive the 1951 Thomas F. 


Cunningham Award for outstanding 
service to the betterment of relations 
with the Latin American Countries. 


Presentation of the award will take 
place at a banquet on September 24, 
at International House, New Orleans, 
and will be attended by prominent busi- 


ness leaders. 


+ * &* 
John V. Coe, president of the Wichita 
Life Underwriters and first vice presi- 
dent of Kansas Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, is president of the Kansas Foun- 
dation for the Blind at Wichita. 





W. H. McIntyre and Herbert L. Payne 


Herbert A. Payne (right), 


vice presi- 


dent and secretary of the Home, was 
awarded a life membership and com- 
memorative medal, in the Army, Navy 


and Air Force Veteran’s Association of 
Canada, at a ceremony held at the home 
office of the Home in New York. The 
presentation was made by Colonel Wil- 
liam H. McIntyre, who represented Sir 
Alfred Wickens, president of that asso- 
ciation. Mr. Payne was also given a life 
membership in the “Originals’ Club of 
Canada”—a courtesy extended to him as 
one of the American Legion Founders. 
The Army and Navy Veteran’s Associa- 
tion was founded in 1820 by the Cana- 
dian veterans of the Napoleonic Cam- 
paigns who were granted a royal charter 
in 1840 by Queen Victoria. In 1946 vet- 
erans of the Canadian Air Force became 
a part of that organization. The mem- 
bership of the Originals Club is com- 
posed of the survivors of the first Cana- 
dian contingent to participate in World 


War 














G. FOSTER SANFORD, JR. 

G. Foster Sanford, Jr., president of 
Smyth, Sanford & Gerard, New York 
insurance brokerage house, will be in 
the spotlight next week at the 39th con- 
Associated University of 
Pennsylvania Clubs, be held October 
9-11 at Roosevelt Hotel, New York. As 
1952 president of this organization Mr. 
Sanford will officiate at the business 
sessions, the banquet and at the panel 
discussion the afternoon of October 9 
on the subject “Government and Busi- 
ness—Whither Among the _ panel 
speakers will be Harold E. Stassen, 
president of University of Pennsylvania; 


ference of the 


Dr. F. Cyril James, principal and vice 
chancellor, McGill University; Elmo 
Roper, public opinion authority; George 
W. Taylor, educator and labor arbi- 


economist, and 
Carrier Corp. 


trator; Leo Wolman, 
Cloud Wampler, president, 


One of . of Ds most prominent 
alumnus, Mr. Sanford is also a leader 
in the New York brokerage fraternity. 


He is vice president of the Insurance 
Brokers Association of New York State. 





Clarke Smith, United States manager 


September 8 A. C. Hoffman, right, is 


Group, 
was one of over 2,000 visitors to the Group’s ninth annual home garden exhibit, 


of the Royal-Liverpool Insurance 


chairman of the home garden committee. 


Over 400 Royal staff members entered in the 41 vegetable and ion er classes; ll 


prize winners received awards totaling more than $500. 


tries were Miss A. Sutcliffe, Brooklyn 


New York Botanic Garden. 


Vegetable entries were judged by J. W. 


Judges for the flower en- 
and Mrs. D. E. Hansell, 


Botanic Garden, 
Johnston, New 


York Herald Tribune’s Horticulture Editor, and R. B. Farnum, Executive Secretary, 


Horticultural Society of New York. 
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Home’s Annual Garden Show 


The fifth annual Garden Show of em- 
ployes of Home Insurance Co. was held 
September 8 on the roof garden of the 
company’s main offices at 59 Maiden 
Lane, New York City. All flowers and 
vegetables entered in the exhibit were 
grown by members of the 59 Maiden 
Lane Club which sponsored the exhibit. 
This is an organization of Home em- 
ployes. 

Best of show award was won by 
Joaquin Abellan of the Home’s main- 
tenance department. His prize winner 
was a specially grown combined egg and 
tomato plant exhibited in the assorted 
vegetables class. For five years Mr. 
Abellan has been experimenting a la 
Luther Burbank with vegetable plants at 
his home in Long Island. 

First prize for the best asters was 
won by George H. Day of the Home’s 
service department. Among other win- 
ners were those for dahlias, Charles 
Marschner, reinsurance department; zin- 
nias, G. Gordon Behn, metropolitan 
department; zinnias from company-tur- 
nished seed, Noah Norman, audit 
department; mentees: Lynn E. Mittel- 
stadt, secretary; gladioluses, Violet R. 
Reardon, cashiers Sosasihant: chrysan- 
themums, Emil A. Vyskocil, metropoli- 
tan burglary claims; corsages, Marjorie 
L. Smith, correspondence department; 
formal table arrangement, Miss Rear- 
don; informal table arrangement, Eliza- 


beth G. Cahn, automobile department; 
arrangement of garden flowers, Miss 


office grown plants, Alma M. 
open flower 
marine de- 


Reardon; 
Hay, marine department; 
class, Pauline L. Minett, 
partment. 

First prize for the best fruit was won 
by Mr. Behn who also was awarded top 
honors for the best tomatoes. William 
Gerder, executive dining room, won first 
prize for the largest tomatoes. 

The show was judged by Marguerite 
Mackay, garden editor of the New York 
Journal - American; Joseph Costa, horti- 
culturist, and Otto Schmidt, of Maiden 
Lane Florist, Inc. 


* * * 
New Riehle & Cc. President 


Joseph D. Tooker, Jr., has been elected 


president of the insurance brokerage 
firm of John M. Riehle & Co., Inc.,, 
225 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 


York City. He succeeds Mrs. Alfred 
Bohlinger, the former Mrs. Theodore M. 
Riehle, who has been named chairman 
of the board. 

Mr. Tooker has been associated with 
this firm, which was founded in 1896, 
Since 1938, having joined the organiza- 
tion after attending Cornell University. 
He has been vice president since 1 

Theodore Riehle, who was killed in an 
airplane accident near Washington, D.C., 
when a South American pilot collided 
with the New York plane as_ latter 
was about to land, was one of New 
York’s leading insurance men. His agen- 











cy, John M. Riehle & Co. did a sub- 
stantial insurance business, its clients 
including some large hotels. Also, he 
was a former president of National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. He had 
been president of the Economic Club of 
New York. None of the six insurance 
persons on his plane had purchased any 
accident ticket insurance before embark- 
ing. 
* * x 


“Search That Never Ends” 


A series of programs dealing in broad 
terms with the newest medical achieve- 
ments as well as health, economic, and 
welfare problems confronting the Amer- 
ican people today, titled “The Search 
That Never Ends,” will make its debut 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System 
network on Tuesday, September 30, from 
9:05 -to 9:30) pm, EST. 

Presented as a public service by the 
Mutual network, the series will deal ex- 
tensively with such subjects as the de- 
velopment of antibiotics ; America’s con- 
stant fight against its top killers, heart 
disease and cancer; problems of obesity; 
family budgeting, and America’s long- 
evity and retirement problems, to name 
a_ few. 

The series is being presented with the 
guidance of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, an organization representing 
the life insurance companies of the 
United States, which is constantly study- 
ing the health and living habits of the 
American people. 

Sherman Dryer Productions and the 
Mutual network will produce the series. 





Riehle & Co. President 





JOSEPH D. TOOKER, JR. 














Paul Blacker Photo 


Left to right—Marguerite Mackay, Joseph Costa, Wilbert Kirk, 
Otto Schmidt, Mrs. Alma Hay. 


Recommend Canada Arson School 
The Association of Canadian Fire 
Marshals has recommended that an 
arson be established for all 
Canada for the purpose of training 
specialists in the investigation of sus- 
fires. At the annual meeting 
association in Jasper, Austin E. 
Bridges, Fire Commi ssioner of Alberta, 
was elected president. The Financial 
Post of Toronto describes him as “king- 
pin in Canada’s fight to save the coun- 
try millions of annually in fire 


schc Ti | 


picious 
of the 








losses. 

A native of Manitoba, 
educated in Killarney High 
Winnipeg Normal School. Then for 
four years he was a teacher in Mani- 
toba. Next, he joined the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police where he was from 
1937 to 1942. He then entered the 
Alberta civil service as an inspector in 
the office of the fire commissioner, 


Bri ae 
sridges was 
School and 


* * * 


Discoverer of ny steamers 
Dr. Benjamin Minge Dugger, who dis- 
covered the ant ihietic “wonder drug 
aureomycin, was 80 years old on Septem- 
ber 1. He recorded his greatest scien- 
tific achievement after he was forced 
by state law to retire at the age of 71 
from the staff of University of Wiscon- 
sin where he taught botany. He came 
to Lederle Laboratories in New York 
in early 1944 to jo‘n in developing peni- 
cillin and sh a hand in the new anti- 
biotic drug research. 
Claims for the new 
it is effective against hysteria, certain 
large viruses and germs which cause 
typhus and typhus-like diseases. 


antibiotic is that 


* * * 


Write Article About Ray Barnes 


The magazine Coronet recently print- 


ed a long story about Raymond L. 
Barnes describing him as “the nemises 
of auto buyers who ‘forget’ payments.” 


Barnes is with the Automobile Recovery 
Bureau, Inc., of New York City which 
has been successful in recovering thou- 
sands of “attached” cars—mostly those 
which have disappeared after there have 
been violations of conditional contracts. 
During the depression of the early ’30s, 
for instance, hundreds of persons who 
had purchased cars on time left town 
unannounced and forgot to continue 
payments under their contracts. 
“Persons who deliberately refuse to 
pay back a loan, sooner or later commit 





other crimes,” Barnes told a writer for 
Coronet. 

Clients of Automobile Recovery Bu- 
reau, Inc., represent insurance 
nies, finance companies and 


1 


largely. 


compa- 


banks 
x * * 


Stevenson on Socialized Medicine 
Governor Stevenson in a speech a few 
days ago took a position against Social- 
ized Medicine, saying his views on the 
subject corresponded with those of the 
medical associations. 
* xx * 


A Medical Biography 


Phil ip Marshall Dale has written a 
book, “The Ail ments Thirty-three 
Eminent Person in which he gives 





their medical histories, telling how they 
died. It was a peptic ulcer which caused 
the death of Napoleon Bonaparte. It was 
epilepsy which finally killed Lord Byron 
at so early an age. The almost life-long 
struggle of Robert Louis Stevenson with 
tuberculosis has long been a subject of 
literary articles. ren George Washing- 
red all of his 1 from malaria 
The medical henenies of Christopher 
Columbus, Henry VIII, Charles Darwin 








and Nancy Hanks Lincoln are among 
those discussed in this book, which is 
published by University of Oklahoma 
Press. 

Dr. Dale, a native of the United 


C 
States, served in the British Army dur- 
ing World War I, | sferring to 
the Medical Corps nited States 
Army. He was for many vears chief 
surgeon of Commonwealth Steel Co. He 
now lives in Los Angeles where he spe- 
cializes in arthritis and [ 
heart. 











diseases of the 


Pace College 
\ new folder describing the expanded 
offerings in the department of market- 
ing at Pace College, 225 Broadway, New 
York City. including its courses in sell- 
ing, retailing and advertising, has 
been publis It describes the 
courses offered: the faculty mem- 
bers with their business and professional 
connections. Among those 
executives in radio and television, ad- 
vertising publishing 
also, a director of store operations in a 
large retail chain, marketing research 
director of an industrial corporation, 
purchasing agent of a laree building 
manufacturing concern, a sales promo- 
tion manager, an art director, a research 
analyst. 








teachers are 





erencies, houses; 
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Homeowners’ Package 
Forms in-Four States 


IN EASTERN FIELD 


Hemispheric Banquet 
A Brilliant Affair 


JOHN A. DIEMAND TOASTMASTER 








PA., DEL., 














Dr. Cerne of Brazil and Laurence E. Lee Approved for Use Also in California and 
Join With Him in Opposing Gov- Colorado; Multiple Peril Organiza- 
ernment Encroachment tion Explains Coverages 














































































































































With John inal, president, In- Roy C. McCullough, manager of the A 
surance “avo of North America, as Multiple Peril Insurance Rating Organi- Sal 
toastmaster, the fourth Hemispheric In- zation, announces that the organization’ Ss ney 
surance Conference in New York City effective date for the writing of home- try 
last week reached its climax at the owners policies in California is October cur 
Waldorf-Astoria banquet the evening of 15. Plans have now been disclosed to cau 
September 11. It was a brilliant interna- introduce these new package policies in & ae indi 
tional gathering, attended by nearly 800 four states. Pennsylvania Association of Insurance Agents elect officers at 63rd annual conven- mat 

‘ vi : 3 Last week Commissioner Artemas C, tion at Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa. From the left, Treasurer C. M. Thumma, liab 
Leslie of Pennsylvania authorized the Harrisburg, reelected; State National Director Morton V. V. White, Allentown, offic 
use of the policies, effective September reelected; Vice President Lawrence D. Willison, Jr.. CPCU, Williamsport; Vice to | 
10, in Pennsylvania. Companies will not President Howard S. Coe, Philadelphia; President Harold C. Aulenbach, Reading, pon 
commence underwriting homeowners’ succeeding W. J. Zwinggi, Pittsburgh; Secretary-Manager Frank D. Moses, Har- T 
risks in that state until October 1 be- risburg, reelected. in % 
cause of time fequited 4or Gishibution = - ven 
Hoan ae ep atmants in Dela. 10cal practice permits, windstorm and PEARL-AMERICAN NAMES TWO 
ware and Colorado have also authorized hail are subject to a $50 deductible per ms Pre 
theese of these nolities-efkective Sep- OOCUtTEnce. ; : Bitzer Prenat. _to i Department ia 
tomber 10 and. October Si, tesectively. In addition to these perils, policy B Manager at Chief Office; Schmees Anc 
Tn Delaware enderavtian of home also insures, subject to a $50 deductible, Asst. Secretary, Eureka-Security ach 
Re EE SS AST Re SS re against perils enumerated in the addi- The Pearl-American Group announces com 
revkaher i: tional extended coverage endorsement. the following appointments in its chief brin 

. These are vandalism and malicious mis- office at New York. top 
Coverage Provided chief, vehicles owned or operated by the Herbert A. Bitzer has been promoted bury 
The new forms are designed for an insured or any tenant of the de scribed to the position of manager of the auto- N 
insured who owns and occupies his premises, water escape, rupture of steam mobile department. He succeeds A, T. City 
dwelling as a permanent residence. They and hot water he: iting systems, ice, snow Chisholm who was recently transferred resp 
provide coverage on a combination of | and freezing, fall of trees, collapse and to San Francisco as assistant manager ‘oe 
real and personal properties and com- glass breakage. ot the Pacific Coast department. Mr. clait 
prehensive personal liability. As respects Limits of Liability a Bitzer was originally employed by the com 
property, the contracts insure against Special limits of lability on specific Eureka-Security Fire & Marine Insur- insu 
named perils. The usual broad insuring types of property are: boats and their ance Co, in Cincinnati, in 1925, and was quat 
provisions apply to liability. equipment, $500; money, $100; securities transferred to the Cleveland office in a 
The entire package of coverages in a and manuscripts, $500; and any single 1934 when the Eureka-Securitv became 
homeowner’s policy is written for an unset gem or article of jewelry or fur, a part of the Pearl-American Group. In ie. 
indivisible premium. The insured bene- $1,000. Otherwise, the exclusions and 1936 he was transferred to the chief rect 
fits by lower costs made possible from limitations as to property insured, prop- office of the group in New York and has expl: 
JOHN A. DIEMAND company savings resulting from the  ertv perils and lability covered follow occupied the position of chief automo- ceive 
; package plan. usual market practice in present specific bile underwriter until his recent promo- man 
: ; Both policies A and B cover the _ policies. tion. Ass¢ 
United and Latin-American ex- dwelling described in the policy declara- In the case of either policy the policy- It is also announced that Fred M. pani 
ecutives the company, agency and tions, appurtenant private. structures, holder must take all of the coverages Schmees, chief fire underwriter for the kets 
brok erage ranks. . . 7 household and personal property on the — provided in the package. middle and southern departments, has of a 

Henry C. Thorn, resident vice presi- premises, household and personal prop- Multiple Peril Insurance Rating Or- been elected assistant secretary of the culti 
dent of Insurance Company of North erty away from the premises, additional § ganization was formed by a group of Eureka-Security and of Monarch Fire poin 
\merica, served ably as banquet chair-  jiying expense, comprehensive personal leading stock companies approximately — Insurance Co., subsidiaries of the Pearl. ther 
man, assisted by a committee of 25 top liability, and medical payments as re- one and a half years ago to develop and = Mr. Schmees became associated with the insur 
ranking executives with Harry F. Legg, — cpects third parties. ; rate multiple line coverages of the single | Monarch Fire in Cleveland, at the time been 
whet ae a ci aa es New York Board of Physical damage perils insured against premium type. Since its beginning the of its incorporation in 1929 and was not « 
Prade, Bt eae retary. , include fire, lightning, windstorm and — number of member and subscriber com- transferred to the New York office of sural 
_ Tne distinguished Dr Angelo Mario — hail, explosion, riot, civil commotion, air- panies has increased to 52 members and the Pearl-American Group in 1936. Th 
Cerne, director, Companhia Internacional — craft, vehicles, smoke and theft. Where eight subscribers. AN Sees mike: 
de Seguros, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and were 
eee arnece spec laa Se Inter- Atlantic Cos. Name Meyer aah 

merican Council of Commerce and Pro- ae 
duction, shared the speaking rostrum In N. J. Marine Field will 
with Laurence F. Lee, president of the F. B. Tuttle, president of the Atlantic liabil 
: egg i side be eer yp id Re erg rs pe LOOK TO THE Mutual Insurance Co. and Centennial In- to be 
Marth Carclve and Pediaediat Take of surance Co. announces the appointment owne 
a : of Robert K. Meyer as marine special surat 

LE a a ee Ter ae agent for the northern New Jersey terri- Fride 
tic’ Mavubbaskns is tiee-cicid Ot iteeeiadl tory. He will work under the supervision Said : 
emphasized the chief obiective of the “e Donald F. Walker, nso of the : A 
Hemispheric Insurance Conference—to Newark office of the Atlantic Companies. BISUr 
oppose the encroachment of government Rasa gated ae ge engpes obipgrin: a 
nid dhe dmciness of private insurance ‘ ; nies in June of 1946 after prior service ance 
He said that this represents a real task, FOR ASSURANCE OF Ae the Marine Corps and several a the | 
ek wai te: ldeh ee tase thes ter ae with another insurance company. It ga 
notable success. Furthermore, said Mr : ° ca Alig 
Diemand, “if we do not lessen our efforts e Friendly, understanding and | 30.000 MEMBERS IN NAIA Sd 
in this direction, we can expect con- 3 bf The Toms Insurance Agency, Celina, i 
tinued success in the future. The protec- dependable service Ohio, has been recorded as the 30,000th “swat 
tion of private enterprise against gov- | member agency firm of the National Unio 
ernment encroa chment requires con- and hel ful fieldmen be Association of Insurance Agents, it is ne 
stant and skillful defense in every direc- P 47 announced by Dave R. McKown, Okla- not ¢ 
tion. Let us today dedicate ourselves to homa City, chairman of the NAIA mem- of M 
that purpose : bership committee. William Toms, owner oh 
_ His remarks under the heading, “Box- THE LONDON ASSURANCE e 99 JOHN STREET of the agency, has been invited to at- a 
ing the tegen ( gee a mere tend the 56th annual convention of the Dorie 
and to the point. Said Mr. Jiemand: 7 Nation: ssociatio ve d, Ohio, is 
‘The thought I would leave with you is NEW YORK 38, N. Y. ferenor lg 22 peti Pee a pre- a. 
that there are more grounds for hope to sented with a handsome certificate to ful 

(Continued on Page 26) commemorate the event. of th 
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Gaffney Warns of Compulsory Law 
Unless Auto Coverage Is Adequate 


New Jersey Commissioner Says He May Go to Legislature if 


Present Experiment to Make Security Program Effective 
Fails; Philips Foresees Adequate Facilities 


By Epwin N. EaAcer 


Atlantic City, N. J—Commissioner of 

Banking and Insurance Warren N. Gaff - 
ney bluntly warned the insurance indus- 
try here that if the new automobile se- 
curity responsibility law should fail be- 
cause of refusal of insurance companies 
individually and collectively to provide 
markets for the increased demands for 
liability insurance, then state government 
officials “will be disposed more than ever 
to lend a kindly ear to the claims of ex- 
ponents of compulsory insurance. 

The Commissioner made this statement 
address to the 59th annual con- 
the New Jersey Association 
of Insurance Agents at the Hotel Am- 
bassador here on September 10-12, 
President Sidney kK. Howell of Morris- 
town presided at the convention sessions. 


in an 
vention of 


Another record high registration was 
achieved at this meeting, with agents, 
company representatives and guests 


bringing the toti il to over the 600 mark, 
topping the previous high reached at As- 
bury Park last year. 

New Jersey agents came to Atlantic 
City to jearn more about the new safety 
responsibility law which becomes effec- 
tive next April, about the unsatisfied 
claim and judgment fund law that be- 
comes effective in 1955, and whether the 
insurance companies will provide ade- 
quate insurance facilities for those seek- 
ing auto liability coverage. 

Assurance From Philips 

They heard William J. Dearden, di- 
rector of the Division of Motor Vehicles, 
explain the laws in detail and they re- 
ceived assurance from Harold K. Philips, 
manager, public relations department, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, that the problem of ample mar- 
kets would be solved to the satisfaction 
of agents. He pointed to similar diffi- 
culties in other states in the past and 
pointed out that only in Massachusetts is 






there now a compulsory auto liability 
insurance law. And there the law has 
been in effect for many years and did 


not come about as the result of tight in- 
surance markets among private insurers. 

The agents vigorously applauded Com- 
missioner Gaffney’s statements for they 
were looking for assurances and support 
in their quest for more broader liability 
markets. They know that the new laws 
will bring a big boost in demand for 
liability coverage and they do not want 
to be in the position of having to tell car 
owners they cannot supply the desired in- 
surance. Addressing the convention last 
Friday morning Commissioner Gaffney 
said: 

“A growing demand 
insurance here in New Jersey evidenced 
itself again last year. We in the Insur- 
ance Department did not feel that it was 


for compulsory 


the best solution nor did we feel that 
it gave the fullest protection possible 
to our citizens. Compulsory insurance 


has been in force in Mass: ichusetts for 
more than twenty years and it is signifi- 
cant that, although study commissions 
from virtually every other state in the 
Union have gone to Massachusetts to 
observe the operation of that system, 
not another state has followed the lead 
of Massachusetts. 
Gaffney Commends Program 

“It is our firm conviction that if sup- 
Ported honestly and diligently by the 
insurance industry, the New Jersey five 
law program will prove highly success- 
ful. It gives to New Jersev citizens all 
of the protection that compulsory insur- 





ance could afford. In addition it protects 
where compulsory insurance can never 
protect, namely, against the negligence 
of uninsured, financially irresponsible hit 
and run drivers, out of state drivers, and 
unauthorized drivers. Such protection in 
a corridor state like New Jersey consti- 
tutes a tremendous benefit. 

“I have been very much disturbed in 
recent weeks by reports that some of 
our insurers are not taking new auto- 
mobile liability insurance business and 
are even attempting to cut down their 
normal writings in this state. If those 
reports are true, then those insurers are 
deliberately failing to discharge their 
obligations to the public and are under- 
mining greatly our program’s chances of 
success. 

“If this New 
it is an experiment, 
refusal of insurers individually and col- 
lectively to fill the increased demands 
for liability insurance which we are sure 
our program will generate, then certainly 
government officials will be disposed 
more than ever before to lend a kindly 
ear to the claims of the exponents of 
compulsory insurance. 

“T know that state legislators and offi- 
cials recognize the need for increased 
protection against financial loss by rea- 
son of the negligence of uninsured finan- 
cially irresponsible motorists and are 
determined that such a need ‘be filled. 

Expects Companies to Write Lines 

“Of course, we are aware that huge 
losses have been suffered by the indus- 
try in this field of insurance. But that 
is no justification for running away from 
responsibilities or for trying to write 
only the most preferred risks. We ex- 
pect companies engaged in the automo- 
bile liability business in this state to 
write risks broadly and without discrimi- 
nation on the ground of race, creed 
color. 

“Tf necessary, 
legislative authority 
obiective.” This declaration 
widespread applause. 

“Insurers that have built up large as- 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Jersey experiment, and 


fails because of the 


we are prepared to get 
to accomplish that 
brought 


Deets, 


Atlantic City, 





Sept. 10-12 

















Left to right—S. S. Holland, Jersey City, newly elected chairman of the executive 
MacBean, Cranford, new president, and Charles H. Franken- 


committee; Roy 


bach, hatin national state director, who was reelected. 





Bergen County Pitas 


Agents Divided Now on Move to Give 


Action Is Deferred 


COMPROMISE OFFER LIKELY 


Every Co-extensive County Board 
Place on Executive Committee 


Atlantic City, N. J—The New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents de- 
ferred action until a later date on a 
proposal of the Bergen County Associa- 
tion to give every co-extensive county 
board personal representation on the 
state executive committee. The incom- 
ing administration of President Roy H. 


MacBean 
aim to offer in 1953 some plan which will 


will 


study 


the 


proposal 


be acceptable to a majority of agents. 


The 


present executive 
sists of seven members plus a chairman. 


All members are elected at 


convention, 
by the nominating committee after 
study 


ful 


rade 


in excess 


of available 

parts of the state. 
Association, 

in the s 


of 120 


their 


one of 


the annual 

names being offered 
care- 

Cc — ites from 


The | 


tate with 
agencies 


committee 


has 


3ergen Coun- 
the largest county 
membership 


had 


not 





Past Presidents and 





Present Leaders Dine 








The traditional past presidents’ dinner 
of the New Jersey Association, held on 
the eve of the annual convention last 
week at the Hotel Ambassador in Atlan- 
tic City, brought together close to 15 
ex-presidents as well as the present offi- 


cers and members of the executive com- 


mittee. 


Among 
leaders attending 


following: 


Edward Schmults, 


Walton, 


ward 


F, 


the 
the 


past 


Stanley 
Herbert 


and 
dinner 


Stults, E 
x 


present 
were the 
1 
Brooks, 





and 


con- 


one of its sean on the executive 
committee for at least two years and 
feels that it shoals: at all times be rep- 
resented; also other large county groups 
should be represented directly. 
Vigorous Debate on Motion 
A vigorous debate followed Harry 


Murphy’s presentation of the views of 


the Bergen C rp Association. He said 
the proposal, , adopted, would increase 
the state executive committee from its 
present eight members to seventeen, as 
there are that number of co-extensive 
county boards in the state. He declared 
that a larger commi ttee would be more 
democratic in view of the state associa- 
tion membership of over 1,300 agencies. 
He said Bergen agents are not satisfied 
with having observers at committee 
meetings but desire a full voice. He 


denied charges that a =e membership 
would result in an unwieldly committee 

Past President H. Earl Munz of the 
State association expressed the opinion 
that a committee of 17 would not func- 
tion as efficiently as the present smaller 
group. He declared present members do 
not vote as representative of their own 
counties but act for the welfare of the 
state association as a whole. Past Presi- 
dent Charles H. Frankenbach also spoke 


against the proposal, saying the New 
Jersey Association has operated well in 
the past and the officers and executive 
committee have been able to do a good 
job with the problems presented to 
them. He felt 17 members would be too 
many. 

Supporting the Bergen County motion 
were Past Presidents Edward M. 
Schmults and John C. Conklin. Walter 
Schaefer of Newark backed the idea 


of a change and suggested a compromise 


and Past President Edward F. Walton 
proposed delaying action until more in- 
dividual agents have had time to study 
the proposal. Joel Harrison of Hud- 
son County then moved to table the 
proposal until next year and this was 
passed. 

John C. Conklin, Alfred C. Sinn, Roy H. 
MacBean, Russell E. Stevens, Thomas 
Cocker, Sidney K. Howell, Charles J. 


Unger, Charles H. Frankenbach, H. Earl 
Munz, Alfred Christie, Charles Meek, 
Alan Livingston, Arthur L. Zimmerman, 
Clarence Madara, Harry Godshall, S. S. 
Holland, Frank B. Anderson, John R. 
MacNeille, Harry G. Mather, Frank J. 
Siracusa and A. Charles Corotis. 
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Agents of Hawaii 


The territory of Hawaii will be repre- 
sented for the first time at a meeting of 
the national board of state directors at 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents sched- 
uled for Cleveland, September 22-25. 
James Y. T. Leong, Honolulu, president 
of the Hawaii Board has been certified 
as national director. The Board of Un- 
derwriters of Hawaii has 44 members. 

In addition, the Puerto Rico Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents will be repre- 
sented for the third year by Jose L. 
Hernandez, San Juan, national director. 
Two other members of the Puerto Rican 
group will also be present at the con- 
vention. There are 25 members in the 
Puerto Rico Association. 

NAIA President J. F. Van 


Vechten 


has announced that advance registra- 
tions for the meeting are over the 1,500 
mark and that the program has been 


completed. 
Executive Committee Meetings 


Meetings of the executive committee 
have been called by the chairman, 
Walter M. Sheldon, for Thursday, Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday, September 
18-21 at the Hotel Cleveland. Members 
who arrive early at the convention are 
invited to attend the open sessions of 
the executive committee. 

Entertainment at the convention will 
start off with the traditional America 
Fore cocktail party which will be held 
on Tuesday evening from 5:30 p.m. to 7 
p.m. at the Hotel Cleveland. At 9 p.m. 
on the same evening the Ohio Farmers 
will sponsor the annual dance in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Statler. 

An excellent program of entertainment 
has been arranged the night of the an- 
nual banquet Wednesday, September 24. 


The festivities will be held at the Cleve- 
land Public Auditorium with the enter- 
tainment being provided through the 


joint sponsorship and courtesy of many 
companies. 

Special mention is due members of 
the Insurance Board of Cleveland, par- 
ticularly Charles F. Stewart, president 
and chairman, entertainment committee; 


insurance 


Hugh K. Dawson, immediate past presi- 
dent and chairman, honorary conven- 
tion committee; Mr. and Mrs. William 


general chairman, host 
committee, and Joseph H. Bishop, Jr., 
executive secretary, for making all local 
arrangements in Cleveland, arranging the 
complete entertainment program and for 
planning a schedule of events for the 
ladies. 


H. Levering 


National Board Movies 


Sunday evening 


Hotel Hol- 


For the early arrivals, 
night at the 


will be movie 

lenden at which convention registrants 
will be able to witness three new films 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. In the film “Tony Learns 
About Fire,” fire safety in the schools 
will be portrayed, while the film, “Fire— 
and Your Hospitals,” which was pro- 


duced in cooperation with the American 
Hospital Association, will dramatize the 
training of hospital personnel in fire 
safety. The third National Board movie, 
entitled “The Magnolia Storv.” is de- 
signed to show public officials, business 


Represented at 


NAIA Convention for First Time 


and civic groups, the public service ac- 
tivity of the capital stock fire insurance 
companies in conducting town safety in- 
spections. 

In addition there will be the premiere 
showing of “I Take Risks,” the newest 
motion picture produced by the Western 
Underwriters Association of Chicago as 
a part of its public relations program. 
The WUA film opens with a descrip- 
tion of the capital stock fire insurance 
companies. An explanation of the theory 
of fire insurance is given including pic- 
tured definitions of the law of averages 
and the difference between insurance 
and gambling. Reasons are outlined why 
certain types of hazards are uninsurable. 

On Monday morning, October 22, the 


five territorial conferences will meet, 
with the following chairmen: 
Eastern, H. Earl Munz, CPCU, Pater- 


southern, Gary E. Gillis, a<., 
midwest, Harold W. Hut- 


son, N. J.; 
New Orleans; 


tenlocher, Pontiac, Mich.; far west, 
Frank P. Middleton, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Rocky Mountain, Howell Earnest, Santa 
Fe, N. M. 


As has been announced, the first open 
general session will be held on Monday 
afternoon, when F. J. Van Vechten, 
Akron, Ohio, will present his report of 
the administration and Wade O. Martin, 
Secretary of State and Louisiana Insur- 
ance Commissioner, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, will deliver the keynote address. 

Election of new officers will be held on 
Wednesday afternoon, at the final gen- 
eral session, after achievement awards 
have been presented and Dr. Russell J. 
Humbert, president of De Pauw Uni- 
has delivered his address “Who’s 
Tomorrow ?” 

officers will 
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LESLIE APPROVES TWO FORMS 


Pennsylvania Commissioner Sanctions 
Multiple Line Policies; Filing Made 
by Multiple Peril Organization 
Insurance Commissioner Artemas C. 
Leslie of Pennsylvania announces that 
he has authorized two multiple line 
home owners insurance policies, together 
with the rates therefor, which became 

effective September 10. 

This filing was made by the Multiple 
Peril Insurance Rating Organization, 
New York City, on behalf of its member 
and subscriber companies. 

The policies are designed to cover, 
for a single premium, on a named peril 
basis, those normal hazards encoun- 
tered by a person who owns his own 
home and lives in it. 

One policy offers a broad coverage 
for fire and additional extended cover- 
age, while the other provides a more 
limited coverage for a lower premium. 
The term of both policies is for three 
years. Premiums may be paid annually 
at an additional charge to the policy- 
holders. 

In approving the filing, Commissioner 
Leslie said: “From the viewpoint of the 
insurance-buying public, there is a de- 
mand for ‘package’ policies such as this, 
not only because of the convenience to 
the insuring public of a single policy in 
place of several separate policies, but, 
also, because of the savings in company 
expense, which is reflected in reduced 
premiums,” 





Rhode Island Agents Ban 
NAIA Commission Action 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Rhode Island Association of In- 
surance Agents held September 10, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
passed: d 

“The Rhode Island Association of In- 
surance Agents, in accordance with its 
previously established policy, he reby no- 
tifies the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents that it is opposed to any 
participation by the National Association 
in any aspect of the commission question 
on its behalf. It is requested that the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, or any of its representatives, 
notify anyone with whom they meet 
that they are not representing the Rhode 
Island Association of Insurance Agents 
or its members.” 


the banquet that evening by Guy T. 
Warfield, Jr., Baltimore, past president 
of the association and the oath of office 
will be administered by Ohio Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Walter A. Robin- 
son. 
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TRANSFERS SKED TO CHICAGO 


Marsh & McLennan Appoints Him to 
Production Dept. at Chicago; Has 
Been Serving in New England Area 
Effective October Wilson Sked, 

assistant vice president, will transfer 

from the Boston office of Marsh & Mc- 

Lennan, national insurance brokers, to 

the Chicago office where he will assist 

Robert C. Borwell, vice president, in the 

production department. Mr. Sked has 

been responsible for the supervision of 
accounts and the production of new busi- 
ness in the New England area. 

Mr. Sked joined the New York office 
of Marsh & McLennan in 1935 upon 
graduation from Yale University. He 
was in the casualty department in New 
York until 1943 when he went to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to work in the insurance 
section of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Later he was transferred 
within that organization to the Rubber 
Reserve Company and was responsible 
for insurance in the Government’s syn- 
thetic rubber program, also acted as 
assistant manager in the Safety Engi- 
neering and Fire Protection Division. 
Since his release from Government serv- 
ice in November, 1945, he has been 
located in the Boston office of Marsh & 
McLennan. 

He has been active in the insurance 
educational field having lectured for a 
number of years at the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York and more recently 
at the Insurance Library Association 
in Boston. 


Philadelphia Women to Meet 


The Women’s Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia will hold its opening meet- 


ing of the 1952-1953 season on the eve- 
ning of September 23, with President 
Mrs. Jane George of the General Acci- 
dent Fire & Life Assurance Corp., pre- 


siding. Guest speaker will be Herman 
Witte who besides maintaining an in- 
surance business, travels extensively. 





CATASTROPHE MEETINGS 

William T. Murphy, executive of the 
Eastern denartment of the General Ad- 
justment Bureau, will discuss the new 
National Board catastrophe plan at 
meetings of agents in Camden, N. J., on 
October 14 and at Atlantic City on Octo- 
ber 15. Hubert Farrow, IJr., of Red 
Bank is chairman of the New Jersey 
Insurance Agents Association catastro- 
phe committee. 


JOINS ROANOKE AGENCY 

M. Young, manager for the past 
year of the General Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc., in Charlottesville, Va., has joined 
Charles Lunsford Sons and Izzard, 
Roanoke general insurance agency at 
Roanoke, Va. Mr. Young is a former 
vice president of the Roanoke Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and also a former 
state director of the same organization. 
A native of Winchester, Ky., he attended 
the University of Kentucky. 
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So Help the Agent 


The advertisement above . . . the first in a 
completely new series sponsored by The Home 
Insurance Company . . . will be seen by more 
than 23 million readers of national magazines. 


Its purpose is to present, to the people he 
serves, the story of The Home agent... as a 
friend, a neighbor, an integral and contributing 
part of his community life—and thus to help 
him in selling and serving his customers. 


It is a story The Home is proud to tell, 
on behalf of its agents everywhere. 


* THE HOME* 
Susurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 

FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 

THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Casualty Insurance * Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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STANZ ON COMMISSIONS 


Hits Boosts to ‘Sielin and Not to 
Agents; Calls on Multiple Lines Cos. 
to Write More Auto Risks 


William F. Stanz, president of the 
Brooklyn Agents 
was outspoken in his views on tight mar- 
liability insurance 


Insurance Association, 


kets for automobile 
and on recent commission changes in the 
New 
first fall 
Tuesday. 


York area when he addressed the 
meeting of the 
Declaring that 
risks involved and that 


association on 
rates are not 
too high for the 
Insurance Departments should recognize 
the need by companies for profitable rate 
levels, Mr. Stanz said that also there 
should be more resistance to excessive 


claims and traffic laws must be revised 
and strictly enforced. 
Advocating writing of more liability 


business by multiple line companies Mr. 
Stanz said: 

“We here in Brooklyn offer the sug- 
gestion for discussion that those compa- 
with multiple line writing powers 
available to their agents the now 
dormant capacity for writing additional 
premiums in the casualty field. The 
agents representing a number of compa- 
nies spread their fire premiums and we 
ae it to be practical to do the same 


nies 
make 


with casualty risks. No one company 
wouk ' be required to write any large 
volume, collectively several companies 


considerable amount of 
might make a lot of 
difference in the over-all picture. It 
could go a long way to relieve the pres- 
ent tight market. We believe it worth 
a trial.” 
Hitting 
and not to 


could absorb a 
premiums, which 


at commission boosts to brokers 
agents Mr. Stanz said: 

“The scale of commissions had been 
for many years in this area 15% to 
brokers, with a overwriting to so-called 
head suburban agents, plus contingent. 
The general agent earned 10% overwrit- 
ing, out of which he paid his sub-agents 
20%. He is responsible for collection of 
petaaces and to all intents performs the 


d luties of a home pe 

“The announced changes give the new 
scale to agents who formerly received 
20% as now 25%, in other words their 
increase is simply that which must be 
passed on to brokers. The general agent, 


however, pays 5% more to his sub- 
agents and to brokers, while it is an- 
nounced that his commission is increased 
4% to 32YU%%, and not all companies 


now 






have so far announced even this change. 

“So the general agent is out 24% on 
the change. The worst feature in this 
thing is that certain companies sent let- 
ters to brokers announcing they would 
pay 20% to brokers, before their agents 
even heard of the change. Our own 
company offices competing for our 
brokers with 5% as the bait. By what 
reasoning can the increase to brokers 
be justified with no fncrease in agents 
compensation? Have our costs gone 


down 


Large New Jersey Group 
Going to NAIA Meeting 


New Jersey’s pioneering in dealing 
the irresp nsible driver will be the 
forum in Cleveland next 
National Associati on of 





bject of 


week as the 




















Insurance Agents holds its 56th annual 
convent ion. The state’s leadership, re- 
flected in the new legislative program 
enacted thi ar on automobile safety 
responsibil will be highlighted in a 
panel entitled “Public Relations Is Pub- 
lic Service.” It will be in charge of 
Herbert L. Brooks of East Orange, 
] casualty insurance com 
New Jersey Association 
1s public relations direc 
Corotis, will be a_par- 

ticipant. 

Roy H. MacBean, Cranford, newly 
elected president, will head a large dele- 
gation to Cleveland from New lersey. 
Others on the program include Charles 


I 
H. Frankenbach, Westfield, national di- 
rector, and Charles J. Unger, executive 
secretary. 


London Assurance Special 
In New Jersey Field 


ARR Nr 





Davis Studios 
PAUL KICEY 
mdon Assurance and Man- 
hattan Fire and Marine announce ap- 
pointment of Paul Kicey as special 
agent in the New Jersey field. He will 
be associated with State Agent Frank 
Finley. Mr. Kicey served three years 
in the Army Air Force after which he 
graduated from Rutgers University, 
majoring in insurance and finance. 
He joined The London Assurance in 
1947 and has gained wide underwriting 
experience since that time. 


The Li 





a. 3: GILBERTSON DIES 
Marine Vice President of Hartford Fire 
Was 67; Formerly for Many Years 
in New York 

J. Stewart Gilbertson, marine vice 
president of the Hartford Fire Co., died 
Saturday in Hartford Hospital after a 
long illness. His age was 6/7. 

One of the foremost authorities on 
marine insurance in the United States, 
Mr. Gilbertson was a director of the 
Institute of Marine Underwriters, United 
a ites Salvage Association, Lloyd’s Reg- 

ster of Shipping and American Marine 
Hull Insurance Syndic: ite. 

He was born in Liverpool, England, 
and came to this country in 1908 after a 
period of service in the Liverpool of- 
fice of the Thames & Mersey Marine. 
In 1914 he joined the marine depart- 
ment of the Hartford Fire and in 1916 
was made a vice president and ocean 
marine underwriter of S. McComb & 
Co. of New York. 

Vice President of Universal 

The next year he became a director 
of Talbot, Bird & Co., serving as an 
underwriter and claim settler. Mr. Gil- 
bertson was made a director and vice 
president of the Universal Insurance 
Co. in 1920. 

Ten years later he rejoined the Hart- 





ford Fire and since 1935 had been in 
complete charge of the marine depart- 
ment. In 1945 he was made a_ vice 


president. 

Mr. Gilbertson was a member of India 
House, St. George’s Society and St. An- 
thony Club of New York, Board of 
Underwriters of New York, Associa- 
tion of Marine Underwriters in the 
United States and Association of Aver- 
age Adjusters in the United States. 

Also the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping, arbitration committee of the 


loss 


Inland Marine Underwriters Association, 
advisory committee of the Fulton P. and 
I. Syndicate and Hull Advisory Council 
of the United States Aircraft Insurance 
Grout P 

Survi ving are his widow, Mrs. Mary 
Jarvis Gi ‘Ibe rtson; two daughters, Miss 
Mary S. Gilbertson and Mrs. Francis 
Goodwin, and son, John Stewart Gil- 


bertson, Jr. 
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Hemispheric Banquet 
(Continued from Page 22) 


be found in looking North and South of 
where we meet today, than in looking 
East or West; and that the flowering of 
those hopes is directly dependent on the 
efforts of Hemispheric Conferences such 
as ours. May we be given the strength 
and skill to win that success.” 
Who’s Who on the Dais 

The dais represented a veritable who's 
who of company executives, many of 
whom had appeared as speakers at vari- 
ous sessions of the conference during the 
week. As introduced by Mr. Diemand 
they follow: 

A. L. Kirkpatrick, manager, insurance 
department, United States Chamber of 
Commerce; Manuel Senderos Irigoyen, 
manager, “La Comercial,” Compania 
Mexicana de ate Generales, Mexico, 
D.F.; Chester Fischer, vice president, 
Massachusetts prlens Life; F. Alfredo 
Mejia, vice president, “La Centro-Ameri- 
cana,” Compania Salvadorena de Seguros, 
San Salvador; James L. Madden, second 
vice president, Metronolitan Life; Daniel 
Jaramillo, general secretary, Compania 
Colombiana de Seguros, Bogota, Colom- 
bia; Dr. Jorge Bande, manager, “La 
Chilena Consolidada,” Santiago, Chile: 
Carl N. Jacobs, president, Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty. 

Also Julio E. Descole, president, Com- 
pania de Sequros, “La Comercial e In- 
dustrial de Avellaneda,” and president, 
Argentine Association of Insurance Com- 


panies, Avellaneda; Laurence F. Lee; 
Dr. Angelo Mario Cerne; Clinton L. 
Allen, president, Aetna Insurance Co.; 


\lfred J. Bohlinger, Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York; Roy C. Grant, 
associate director of agencies, Sun Life 


of Canada; Julio Silva Arrieta, director, 
Compania Boliviana de Seguros, La Paz, 
3olivia; Daniel R. Ackerman, chairman 
of the board, Great American Insurance 
Co.; Abelardo Garcia Mendez, managing 
director, “La Tabacalera,” Compania de 
Seguros, Havana. 

Also John R. Cooney, president, Loy- 
alty Group; Luis E. G. de Paredes, 
manager, Compania Internacional de 
Seguros, Panama; Mario Granai, presi- 
dent, Compania de Seguros Generales 
Granai & Townson, Guatemala; Ralph 
Bradford, international vice president, 
United States Chamber of Commerce; 
Jose Tagle Buenano, manager, Compania 
Internacional de Seguros, Lima, Peru. 

Cerne Defines “Common Aims 

of the Americas” 
first speaker Dr. Cerne paid 
tribute to the United States for the 
outstanding position it has achieved 
throughout the last half century in every 
respect: economically, socially, politically 
as well as in international, cultural and 
scientific fields. “The United States 
holds this position in its own right,” 
said the speaker, “because after winning 
for itself the better things available in 
the world, it applied, developed and im- 
proved them 

“To all of us in South and Central 
America its strength is something we, 
too, are proud of, because throughout 


As the 


our history we have obvious affinities, 
be it through our origin or the first 
chapters of our colonization, or still, by 
the waves of migrations which kept com- 
ing from Europe out of the same his- 
torical events. 

Dr. Cerne then declared that “the 
panorama offered by the United States 
of America today, which we are e: iger to 
approach and, if possible, to surpass, has 
a remarkable influence on the striving 
of Latin America.” He observed that 
with all conceivable means of communi- 
cation available, it is out of date to con- 
sider any country as being far off from 
any other country. Furthermore, all 
people benefiting from these conveni- 
ences of modern communication are in 
a position from which they easily come 
to know and appreciate the points of 
advantage and disadvantage inherent in 
other countries. 


In this connection Dr. Cerne made 
clear that South and Central America, 
fully aware of the standard of world 


‘ 


progress, aS a matter of principle, ‘can- 
not consent to live outside the general 
improvements the more advanced coun- 
tries enjoy.” 

It isa problem, a clash, a struggle... 
a struggle of our ear when _ prog- 
ress itself has brought to less advanced 
countries the very means to appreciate 
thoroughly the privileges enjoyed by 
more advanced countries.” 

Making a plea for interchange among 
countries so that the undeveloped may 
as fast as possible reach an economic 
level equal to those who enjoy higher 
standards, Dr. Cerne continued: 

Interchange Must Be Facilitated 

“Commerce and industry—including in- 
surance—must facilitate increasingly this 
interchange, not allowing gaps to be 
opened or widened between the more 
advanced and those who are less so.” 

Among other things the speaker urged 
that industrial progress in Latin Amer- 
ica be strengthened so that it will ap- 
proach in the near future the standards 
already reached by the United States; so 
that the strain may be removed which is 
always present when two surfaces are 
not on a level. 

Dr. Cerne pointed to the Hemispheric 
Insurance Conference as a striking ex- 
ample of his thesis. He said: “Most of 
the North American underwriters pres- 
ent have not the slightest immediate in- 
terest in Latin American affairs, the 
same thing applying to the majority of 
Latin American underwriters, who at- 
tend our meeting without having any di- 
rect interests in North America or in 
Chile, Mexico, Cuba or Brazil, countries 
where former meetings were held. They 
are all brought together by the common 
aim of mutual approach, to defend the 
basic ideas of liberty and private econ- 
omy. 

“Within a more general scope, a simi- 


lar action has been taken up by the 
Inter-American Council of Commerce 
and Production, to which the United 


States Chamber of Commerce is aftili- 


ated, as are many other North Ameri- 
can_ entities. 
“It is along this direction that we 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Bar Ass'n. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


serve their insurance needs. An exam- 
ple of what may be anticipated in this 
line is the insurance department of 

Standard Oil. 

The Standard department is staffed 
with underwriters, actuaries, engineers, 
analysts, Statisticians, etc. Its function 
is to ascertain the risks to which Stand- 
ard is exposed in the production, manu- 
facture, transportation and sale of its 
products; to analyze these risks; and 
to set up the basis for adequate pro- 
tection against the perils involved either 
on an insured or self-insured basis. 

Placing Large Risks 

If required insurance coverage is not 
available under a standard form of con- 
tract, the department drafts a prelimi- 
nary contract accurately describing the 
risk and the property to be covered, 
and calculates premium costs before a 
market is developed for the coverage. 

When a large risk is placed, arrange- 
ments are made with the insurer to 
examine the reinsurance contracts 
which may be entered into with a re- 
insuring company. “he direct insurer 
is requested to furnish financial state- 
ments, details respecting United States 
monetary deposits of alien insurers, and 
other information that is useful to de- 
termine the financial stability of the 
entire group that underwrites the risk. 
It is the experience of Standard, Mr. 
Austin declared, that such involved 
undertaking soon pays for itself in cal- 
culating the cost of the risk to the 
direct insurer and to anticipate the cost 
to the direct insurer during a renewal 
period. 

Discussing the problem of insuring 
catastrophe losses without self-insur- 
ance or full coverage insurance, Mr. 
Austin declared that catastrophe cover- 
age is facing resistance by some Amer- 
ican carriers. The difficulty arises from 
the fact that catastrophe insurance will 
ordinarily involve a large deductible. 
Without catastrophe coverage, an in- 
dustrial organization is required to carry 
full coverage or to self-insure its entire 
risk. 

Mr. Austin stated that in large organi- 
zations there are bound to be some fire 
losses, and over a period of years the 
average amounts of such losses may 
be computed. Such average loss is 
essentially a normal business expense, 
he explained, and it is no more realistic 
to insure such expenses than any other. 

Two Companies Take Contract 

In 1950 when Standard no longer 
wished to assume its own catastrophe 
risks because of the high concentration 
of values at some locations, it found a 
solution to the problem of obtaining 
catastrophe coverage. A contract for 
a half-billion-dollar fire policy with a 
deductible $500,000 for each loss was 
made with the Insurance Company of 
North America and the Home Insur- 
ance Company. Following these com- 
panies were 20 other carriers, both 
domestic and alien. 

Consideration had to be given both 
to the problem of the legality of the 
plan in itself and to that of making 
rate filings in each of these states. Mr. 
Austin commented that the venture 
demonstrated that when a plan of this 
nature is properly presented to state 
regulatory agencies, by counsel and in- 
surance advisers who properly under- 
Stand it, little difficulty is experienced 
In securing its approval. 

Hall on Insurable Interests 

Insurable interest and the interest of 
the insured under standard fire insur- 
ance policies and the effect of valued 
policy laws were discussed by Robert 
E. Hall, Hartford attorney and asso- 
ciate counsel of Aetna Life Insurance 
Company and Affiliated Companies. 
Mr. Hall indicated that 38 states, the 
District of Columbia, and the territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska have now adopted 

the New York standard fire policy; 
and nine other states have in their 
Standard policies similar limitations 
upon the amount of insurance, viz., “nor 
Many event for more than the interest 
of the insured.” 


DANIEL A. PALMER DIES 


Vice President of Hoey, Ellison & Frost, 
Inc., Had Long Career in Fire 
Insurance Field 

Funeral services were held Tuesday 
evening in East Orange, N. J., for Daniel 
A. Palmer, vice president for many years 
of the New York Citv agency of Hoey, 
Ellison & Frost, Inc., who died last Sat- 
urdav of a heart ailment in the East 
Orange General Hospital. He is survived 


by his wife, Marion E. Palmer, and two 
sisters, 

Mr. Palmer was born in New York 
City and left high school to enter insur- 
ance with Weed & Kennedy. He re- 
signed from that office to go with the 
Citizens of New York. When that com- 
pany reinsured he joined the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile in the metropolitan de- 
partment. Next he was with Crum & 
Forster and was associated with that 


organization 27 years, including manager 


of the Brooklyn office and head of the 
production department at 110 William 
Street in Manhattan. 

He resigned as manager of the Crum 
& Forster city department of the North 
River on June 1, 1934, to become affili- 
ated with Hoey & Ellison. When the 
agency was changed to Hoey, Ellison & 
Frost, Inc., in January, 1939, Mr. Palmer 
became a vice president. He was long 
active in the Masons being a past mas 
ter of Astor Lodge in New York. 





An Advertisement similar to this appears in SATURDAY EVENING POST, September 13, and in NEWSWEEK, September 22 
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A half-dime (one and one-half times actual size), 
minted in 1792 following passage of first coinage 


act by Congress in that same year. 


WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES FOR PRACTICALLY ALL 














of world leadership. 


“First coin minted in the U.S.A.—1792.” By John Howard Dunsmore; Courtesy 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

Group includes:—George Washington and Alexander Hamilton with wives; Thomas 
Jefferson and Tobias Lear (Washington’s secretary). 
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Birth of a currency 


Much has changed since the striking of the first U. S. coin. From a 
young republic struggling to get on its economic feet, the United 
States, one hundred and sixty years later, has assumed a position 


It is no exaggeration to say that this achievement would not 


i] 


have been possible without a strong bulwark of insurance . . . nor 
is it inappropriate to point out that during half of this period, the 
Great American Group of Insurance Companies has contributed to 
the building of this bulwark, pioneering new forms of insurance 
protection and constantly increasing in strength, to merit the con- 
fidence of a growing group of policyholders. 

If you have an insurance problem, you can’t do better than to 
call one of Great American’s 16,000 local agents, or your broker. 
Let them show you how efficiently Great American can provide a 
modern insurance plan to meet the hazards of our time. 


Great American Group 


CInburance Compania 


GREAT AMERICAN + GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY » AMERICAN ALLIANCE + AMERICAN NATIONAL + DETROIT FIRE & MARINE » MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE + ROCHESTER AMERICAN 
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New Jersey Agents’ 





Convention 


Howell Reviews Year’s Activities in 
His Annual Report to the Convention 


President Sidney Kk. 
New Jersey 
activities of the year in his annual report 
and also commended numerous agents 
for their cooperation in handling vari- 
ous problems. He said in part: 

“The special financial responsibility law 
committee, headed by John C. Conklin 
with the assistance of Joseph P. Flem- 
ing, Edward Walton and Edgar H. Ellis 
did an outstanding job. This committee 


from many of our mem- 


had assistance 





SIDNEY K. HOWELL 


bers. I am sure the thanks of all our 
members go out to these men for the 
fine job they did in assisting in the en- 
actment of our new New Jersey motor 
vehicle laws 
Auto Dealer Solicitation 

“During the year, it was necessary to 
appoint a special committee known as 
the automotive trade association com- 
mittee, chairmaned by D. W. Batholo- 
mew. This committee was confronted 
with the problem of the automobile 
dealers 2 sec soliciting insurance 
in behalf of the Universal Underwriters 
through their association. The commit- 
tee met with the executives of the Auto- 
motive Trade Association and I have 
been advised that they have agreed to 
discontinue the practice of this type of 
solicitation. The committee is now en- 
gaged in making up a brochure of cover- 
ages available for automobile dealers and 
will distribute them throughout the state. 

“On recommendation from the NAIA 
and the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, a catastrophe loss committee has 
been established. under. the chairmanship 
of Hubert Farrow, Jr. This will, no 
doubt, become a permanent committee. 
Due to the fact that they will not be 
called on to function except in emer- 
gency, it may be advisable to retain the 
members and chairman of this commit- 
tee for a period of longer than one year. 

“Among those many problems con- 
fronting your officers this past year was 
a matter of commissions (this to be dis- 
tinguished from any commission fight) 
One company reduced commissions on 
Class 2 automobile insurance to 15% 
Also, there was some dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by our member agents with the 
differential in countersigning commis- 
sions on brokerage business. 

Driver Education 

“Early in the year the officers of your 
association agreed that driver education 
and safety on the highway went hand-in- 
hand. An effort was made to have school 
driver education a part of every high 








Howell of the 
Association reviewed major 


school curriculum and toward that end, 
a special committee met with the heads 
of the Department of Education of the 
state. This committee was headed by 
Robert Morrill, chairman of our fire and 
accident prevention committee. 

“It has been my privilege to serve as 
chairman of the conference committee 
this year. The committee has had sev- 
eral meetings with Leon A. Watson and 
S. Gage Lewis of the FIRO, going over 
some of the many problems that have 
confronted our business. I wish to thank 
the other members of the conference 
committee for their active interest. 

“The agents qualification law and li- 
censing act committee was appointed 
over a year ago, and Charles H. Fran- 
kenbach accepted the chairmanship of 
this committee for another vear. This 
committee has been working in our in- 
terest with the Department of Banking 
and Insurance. 


Corotis Commended 


“The special committee on the finan- 
cial responsibility law obtained the serv- 
ices of A. Charles Corotis as public rela- 
tions counsel. Mr. Corotis did such an 
outstanding job that your officers saw fit 
to retain him on an annual basis. I am 
sure that vou will agree that our associa- 
tion has benefited by the splendid pub- 
licity we have received. 

A year ago, I suggested that we es- 
tablish a convention committee to as- 
sist in managing our mid-year and an- 
nual convention. At the mid-year meet- 
ing, | was authorized to appoint such a 
committee. I wish to thank Roy H. Mac- 
Bean for accepting the chairmanship of 
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this, and all those members who_have 
worked with him. 

“Our organization has grown in num- 
bers and our conventions are better at- 
tended, and it is obvious that Execu- 
tive Secretary Charles J. Unger and his 
assistant cannot take care of all the de- 
tails essential to a good convention. | 
recommend to the incoming administra- 
tion that consideration be given to es- 
tablishing the convention committee as 
one of our permanent standing commit- 
tees.” 











agent’s office window 


‘‘Tt’s the service that counts’’ 








OPPOSE COMMISSION CUTS 


Resolution Condemns’ Reductions in 
Overwriting Commissions so as to 
Increase Brokerage Payments 
Atlantic City, N. J—By resolution the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
Agents condemned at its convention 
here the practice of some fire insurance 
companies reducing the countersignature 
for agents on brokerage business origi- 
nating in home offices, so that an excess 
commission basis can be developed by 
giving brokers more for desirable vol- 

ume. 

Past President Alfred Sinn reported 
as chairman of the commission commit- 
tee, saying the committee had _ studied 
the action of a number of fire insurers 
cutting countersignature on brokerage 
business. He said that in order to at- 
tract and secure more brokerage busi- 
ness in larger cities some carriers have 
increased their brokerage commissions 
and allow their agents only 5% for coun- 
tersignature whereas the fee for years 
has been 10%. 

This practice is dangerous to the busi- 


ness, Mr. Sinn reported, and some day 
there may be no differential between 
brokerage and agency commissions. 


There are also companies, he continued, 
that are no longer giving agents over- 
writing commissions on specific policies, 
but are accumulating the so-called over- 
writing commissions and then distribut- 
ing them among their agents as they 
may desire. This action permits the 
companies to accept brokerage business 
on an excess commission basis in order 
to secure desirable volume. He recom- 
mended that the association go on rec- 
ord opposing this practice. 





VISITS HURTZIG AND BROWN 

ast President Stanley Stults of 
Hightston recently visited two other past 
presidents who could not attend the con- 
vention at Atlantic City. In Silver Bay 
he saw William Hurtzig, who is retired 
and has a hobby in motor boating, and 
at Keyport he visited Theodore Brown, 
who has been ill but is improved. Mr. 
Brown’s son, Vernon, who attended the 
convention, is at present in charge of 
the agency at Perth Amboy. 





MEMBERSHIP REACHES 1315 

With membership at 1315 agencies the 
New Jersey Association shows a_ net 
increase of 67 over the figure of 1248 
a year ago. Essex County leads with 
202 members, Hudson next with 172, 
and then Camden with 137, Bergen with 
123, Passaic with 113, Union 99. 
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Gets a Fine Welcome 


CHARLES J. UNGER 


Charles J. Unger, executive secretary 
of the New Jersey Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, was welcomed back to his 
post after being out of harness for 
several weeks this Summer because of 
an operation. At Atlantic City he ap- 
peared in good health and was efficiently 
running the convention, assisted by Con- 
stance Gravagna. Mr. Unger, a former 
agent himself, has done an outstanding 
job since taking the post of executive 
secretary. 


MacBean New President; 
Holland Exec. Chairman 


Roy H. MacBean of Cranford was 
the unanimous choice to succeed Sidney 
k. Howell of Morristown as_ president 
of the New Jersey Agents Association. 
Mr. Howell was elected to the executive 


committee. Also selected for that policy 


making body were S. S. Holland of 
Jersey City, chairman; Harry G. 
Mather, Trenton, and Russell’ E. 


Stevens, Newark, reelected, and the fol- 
lowing new members: 

Alan H. Miller, Hackensack; S. R. 
Worthington, Camden; John S. Sheiry, 
sridgeton, and John W. McNally, At- 
lantic City. 

Zimmerman Declines Advancement 


Arthur L. Zimmerman of Newark 
served as executive committee chairman 
this last year and was slated to become 
president. However, this highly popular 
officer earlier this year informed his 
associates that he could not accept the 
presidency due to pressure of personal 
business in his agency. The hope is ex- 
pressed that at some later date he may 
be available for the association presi- 
dency. 

_Presidents of the 21 county associa- 
tions comprising the state organization 
automatically become vice presidents of 
the NJATA. 

Charles H. Frankenbach of Westfield 
Was reelected for a sixth term as di- 
rector to the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

Mr. MacBean, executive committee- 
man for two years, was chairman of 
the convention. He is a past president 
ot the Union County Association, past 
President of the Cranford Business As- 
sociation and treasurer of the Rotary 
Club there. Only 37 and a graduate of 
Colgate University, he is a Marine Corps 
veteran. 

Formerly casualty special agent for 
the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America at Newark, he resigned in 1945 
to become a partner with Edward L. 
Hedenberg in the Cranford agency that 
Was founded in 1917. He resides in 





Westfield with his wife, Mildred, and 
two sons, James R., 12, and Lawrence 


ei 

Mr. Holland, who served on the ex- 
ecutive committee this year, is vice 
president of J. I. Kislak, Inc., 46-year- 
old Jersey City firm. A graduate of 
City College of New York, he has spent 
28 years in the insurance business, all 
with the Kislak organization. He lives 
in East Orange with his wife, Mae, and 
two sons, Gerald, associated with his 
father in business, and Frank, with the 
Army. Gerald is a wounded veteran of 


World War II. 


Frankenbach Reports as 
National State Director 


Charles H. Frankenbach, national 
state director, presented his report cov- 
ering briefly national matters of in- 
to the New Jersey agents. He 
stated in part: 


terest 


“A catastrophe loss adjustment pro- 
cedure has been established by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
I have recommended that the state of- 
fice and the county boards set up the 
machinery to make this program 


function when and if needed. 

“Safety programs are assuming great- 
er importance as loss ratios increase. 
The meetings of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners take 
on greater importance each year. These 
meetings involve in part the methods 
under which you are licensed and the 
compensation which you receive. I have 
recommended to the executive commit- 
tee that an officer of this association at- 
tend these meetings to observe and if 
asked, to express himself on problems 
that effect us. He can be of assistance 
to our Commissioner or representative 
of the department in attendance.” 









































ALEXANDER HAMILTON’S GOAL as the 
country’s first Secretary of the Treasury was to rescue 
America’s finances from the bankruptcy into which 
they had plunged. His initial success was to persuade 
Congress to pay each bond at face value. This decision 
established the financial integrity of the United States 
and encouraged the acceptance of subsequent bonds 




















at face value. Thus, honesty became the cornerstone 
of American prosperity. 
¥ 
Our sincere endeavor to adhere to the principles of 
democracy, which are exemplified in the American 
Agency System, has gained the respect and confidence 
of the agents of America. These are cherished assets. 


¥ ¥ 
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Fire Insurance Experience 


Country-wide and New York State Aggregates 1947-1951 


The accompanytng tables have been compiled by the New York Insurance Department from Insurance Expense Exhibits filed by 
companies licensed to do business in New York. These tables show country-wide earned premiums and incurred losses on a net pre- 
miums basis (after reinsurance). New York State loss ratios for 1949, 1950 and 1951 are on a direct basis (before reinsurance). 

For the years 1949, 1950 and 1951 the tabulations include figures of both fire and casualty insurers writing fire insurance. The 
columnar arrangement of expense groups has been changed to conform with the revised form of Insurance Expense Exhibit. 

Because of fluctuations in premium volume from year to year, expense ratios have been adjusted so as to relate certain types of 
expense to written premiums in order to present more accurate results. It will also be noted that expense ratios do not include Federal 


Income Taxes. 


Stock Companies 








Net premiums 























Country-wide 
Underwriting Ratios 


incurred Exp. Net gain exp. to to 


written earned 
1947 $908,243,752 $770,738,539 53.6 47.2 —8 2.8 25.4 
1948 970,185,634 867,012,493 48.3 46.4 5.3 2.8 24.7 
1949 1,003,522,910 936,198,726 40.7 46.0 13.3 2.7 24.6 
1950 ————_—_———————__ 1,075, 544,241 970,732,739 40.3 46.6 13.1 2.8 24.5 
1951 1,173,004,467 1,049,752,708 44.3 46.5 9.2 2.7 24.4 
e 
Mutual Companies 
1947 $105,596,779 $92,524,810 41.9 38.0 20.1 2.1 14.5 
1948 115,945,450 104,486,099 37.3 37.6 25.1 2.0 13.6 
1949 ———_—_—_——_————-__ 126,701,320 116,185,436 33.2 36.9 29.9 2.3 13.4 
1950 138,178,697 124,572,804 31.1 37.2 31.7 2.1 13.7 
159,971,998 140,921,541 34.7 27.2 2.3 14.5 

































































1947 $66,690,946 $56,250,944 14.2 14.1 71.9 4 —_— 
1948 82,668,958 66,050,948 22.1 12.9 65.0 A — 
1949 72,423,106 70,057,896 9.5 12.9 77.6 3 9 
1950 71,564,514 70,008,629 22.9 13.6 63.5 8 1 
1951 98,223,843 79,759,225 18.7 14.3 67.0 6 7 
e 
Reciprocals 
1947 $7,314,795 $6,103,492 31.5 36.8 31.7 6 “§ 
1948 8,168,324 6,729,550 26.8 41.3 31.9 9 8 
1949 7,392,838 7,012,076 39.6 34.5 25.9 1.0 16.4 
1950 6,884,341 6,881,426 42.6 38.3 19.1 2.6 14.6 
1951 7,721,722 7,134,383 38.7 38.1 23.2 2.4 13.2 
e e 
Advance Premium Co-operati 
1947 $3,452,435 $3,169,389 48.2 41.8 10.0 3.0 16.2 
1948 3,428,654 3,072,031 48.3 43.4 8.3 3.0 14.6 
1949 4,006,969 3,444,944 49.0 41.4 9.6 4.2 14.0 
1950 4,206,740 3,867,349 49.2 43.4 74 4.4 15.9 
1951 4,279,305 3,997,472 41.9 43.9 14.2 4.0 15. 
e : e 
Reinsurance Companies 

1947 $70,679,301 $54,713,424 61.5 42.9 —-4.4 2.0 37.8 
1948 63,041,876 61,667,398 52.5 43.9 3.6 2.0 39.0 
1949 71,902,842 64,722,060 42.4 47.1 10.5 1.9 41.9 
1950 76,067,935 69,644,711 42.0 45.0 13.0 1.8 40.6 
1951 81,591,862- 76,349,226 45.6 45.1 9.3 1.9 40.6 





t These ratios show results before consideration of Federal Income Tax. 
* New York State premiums earned for 1949, 1950 and 1951 are on a direct basis. 


———— Expenses Analysis 
Ciaim Comm. Other 


to earned (adj.)¢ (adj.)+ earned written earned earned written 





—New York State— 
Direct Losses 
premiums incurred 

earned to earned 


Gen. Taxes & 
acq. to exp. to fees to 


3.8 12.1 3.1 $85,031,232 53.2 
3.6 12.0 3.3 100,128,226 45.6 
7.0 8.3 3.4  *115,905,872 39.0 
7.0 8.7 3.6 *114,026,804 39.4 
7.1 8.7 3.6  %127,738,154 48.3 
4.2 14.4 2.8 $8,011,838 45.8 
5.2 14.1 2.7 8,254,782 43.5 
9.3 9.1 2.8 *9,498,684 34.2 
9.3 9.5 2.6 *11,367,779 32.2 
9.5 9.1 2.7 *12,620,664 34.9 


11 108 1.8 $6,216,900 9.5 
11 104 1.0 7,605,315 12.7 
2.7 7.9 1.1 *9,743,718 4.9 
3.2 8.4 1.1 *6,365,508 41.2 
3.0 8.6 14 *9,794,870 21.9 
1.0 32.0 2.5 $876,176 15.4 
10 358 2.8 970,134 39.4 
6.2 8.2 2.7 *867,006 39.2 
68 11.2 3.1 *958,965 42.8 
75 114 3.6 *1,506,898 28.4 
ves 

21 4610.1 1.4 $2,630,389 52.1 
26 21.6 1.6 2,452,502 48.6 
13.7 7.7 1.8 *3,946,248 47.2 
12.0 8.8 2.3 *4,628,861 48.8 
114 10.1 2.5 *4,383,833 43.5 
a 2.2 8 $5,621,527 60.2 
a 2.2 6 6,431,315 47.9 
1.5 1.5 3 *151,906 24.6 
7 1.8 1 *161,501 54.5 
1 1.8 1 *226,345 53.7 





(raffney N. J. Talk 


(Continued from Page 23) 


sets in the past partly by the writing 
of automobile liability lines certainly as- 
sumed definite responsibilities to the 
public thereby. They should not be al- 
lowed to retreat from this field of un- 
derwriting now that the going has be- 
‘ome rough, and then perhaps to return 
when and if a solution of the high acci- 
dent rate is achieved. 

“In its very nature insurance is based 
upon long experience; it should not be 
a haven for the opportunists who want 
to play in the game only in good weather 
and when assured of _ satisfactory 
profits.” 

The unsatisfied judgment fund is de- 
signed to protect the pedestrian and the 
insured motorist. The uninsured motor- 
ist cannot collect from this fund, the 
Commissioner said in replying to critics 
of this new law. ‘Were the $1 and $3 
assessments to the fund limited to un- 
insured car owners then they could not 
be denied access to it. The Commis- 
sioner further explained that if an in- 
sured motorist collects from the fund 


then the uninsured defendant car owner 
will not be permitted to own or operate 
a car until he has reimbursed the fund 
completely, with interest. 





New Jersey’s new automobile liability 
program offers the most complete pro- 
tection against results of motor accidents 
of any state in the Union, Mr. Philips 
stated. 

Philips Commends New Jersey 

Pointing out he has visited 41 states 
in connection with similar programs, Mr. 
Philips predicted New Jersey’s experi- 
ence may well excel any of the others. 
Within a year, after application of the 
act next April, he forecast a ratio of 
insured above 90%. 

“In all the other states I have observed 
a definite pattern,” he said. “Before the 
introduction of security responsibility 
laws the percentage of insured approxi- 
mates 35%. Within two months after 
the effective date of the law the per- 
centage more than doubles, reaching 
about 75%, and within two more months 
it’s up to 85%. Then it rises slowly to a 
maximum of 92% to 97%, as in New 
York, Illinois and Virginia. 

“New Jersey will do better than the 
others because it’s starting out with 63% 
insured and because of the completeness 
of its program. It will reach its maxi- 
mum quicker, and along with the appli- 
cation of the unsatisfied claim and judg- 
ment law, the people of this state will 
have bett@r protection from financially 
irresponsible motorists than any other 
state.” 

Mr. Philips emphasized that the pro- 





gram is not compulsory insurance but 
contended it is more effective than com- 
pulsory. He said this is a message the 
agents must get over to the public. 

“The question of success or failure of 
the program depends on you agents,” he 
declared. “An overwhelming proportion 
of motorists must be insured quickly or 
it will fail. You must sell not only as a 
matter of business, but as a public serv- 
ice. Remember that while there is a 
package of four laws, the key to the 
program is the security responsibility 
law. The others are supnlementary to 
it; if it doesn’t work, none of the others 
are important. If it fails, compulsory, 
with all the headaches and problems 
that compulsory brings, will afflict you 
and the rest of New Jersey’s citizenry.” 

When Mr. Philips was asked by 
President Howell—“Where are we going 
to place this new insurance?” he replied 
that the companies will provide the mar- 
ket for they do not want compulsory in- 
surance any more than do the agents. 
They have provided facilities in other 
states where this problem has been just 
as bad. 

Dearden Explains New Laws 

Motor Vehicle Director Dearden spoke 
at length on the details of the new laws. 
He assured the agents that collection of 
the $1 from each insured car owner and 
$3 from each uninsured owner next year 
will not be repeated annually. There will 


be further assessments, he said, only 
when necessary to keep the unsatisfied 
judgment fund sound. He predicted that 
if, as expected, more than 90% of car 
owners became insured then there t. 
little danger that the unsatisfied fund 
will be unable to meet the relatively few 
claims presented for payment. i 
; Four important results are expected 
from the state’s new safety responsibility 
law on automobile liability insurance 
Mr. Dearden said. : 
“The new program is an important 
step in the state’s determination to pro- 
mote safe driving, demand payment of 
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lawful claims, invoke suspension of mo- 
toring privileges if lawful claims are 
not paid, and obtain important informa- 
tion to assist safety snecialists and en- 
gineers in correcting conditions that 
may tend to cause accidents.” 

To implement the program, motorists 
involved in accidents must report to the 
Division of Motor Vehicles as at present, 
except that a new accident form will be 
used similar to that in other states hay- 
ing similar legislation. The New Jersey 
program becomes operative April 1, 1953. 

What New Form Requires 

“In general.” Dearden said, “the new 
form will require the motor vehicle 
owner or operator to give adequate and 
accurate information about insurance 
that was in force at the time of the 
accident, information about the cause of 
the accident; weather, highway and traf- 
fic conditions then existing; the persons 
and vehicles involved; and any other 
information needed to enable us to de- 
termine whether the accident comes 
within the jurisdiction of the security- 
responsibility law, whether the security 
requirements are met by insurance, the 
amount of security that may be required 
to cover claims if insurance was not in 
force, etc. 

Mr. Dearden said the insurance agents, 
who advocated the new legislation, will 
play a vital part under the law. “The 
insured motorist involved in an accident 
will have to approach this agent for con- 
firmation of the fact that his vehicle is 
insured, which confirmation will be a 
part of the new accident form,” he ex- 
plained. The agent should assist the 
insured motorist in preparing his acci- 
dent reports to the police and to the 
state. Make certain the report is filled 
out completely and accurately.” 

Executive Committee Meets 

An intensive campaign to marshal 
public opinion against careless driving 
and thus avoid future insurance rate in- 
creases was charted by the executive 
committee of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion as its annual convention opened at 
the Ambassador. The executive commit- 
tee meeting, September 10, devoted con- 
siderable time to a discussion of the re- 
cent rate increase in automobile liability. 

“When people realize their own care- 
lessness causes higher rates, maybe 
there will be fewer accidents,” said 
President Howell. 
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O’Connell Declares Inflation Cause 
Of Higher Rates; Death Ratios Lower 


Inflation, expressed in large awards by 
juries, rather than more automobile acci- 
dents, is the real cause of higher insur- 
ance rates on auto liability coverage 
Arthur M. O’Connell, prominent Ohio 
agent, told the New Jersey agents’ con- 
yention at Atlantic City. Mr. O’Connell, 


vice president of the Thomas E. Wood, 
Inc. agency in Cincinnati and long ac- 
tive in affairs of the National Associa- 


ARTHUR M. O’CONNELL 


tion of Insurance Agents, told the lunch- 
eon audience at the final session of the 
convention last week that more empha- 
sis should be placed on this factor of 
higher insurance costs. 

Mr. O’Connell also took the agents to 
task for placing too much responsibility 
for difficulties on the shoulders of the 
companies. He said companies and agents 
should stick together in times of diffi- 
culty. 

Responsibility Not Divisible 

“The social system which we serve,” 
he said, “recognizes no separate creed 
of ‘agency responsibility’ no distinguish- 
ing symbol of ‘company responsibility.’ 
Ours is not a divisible avenue of escape 
from the economic facts of life con- 
cerning our business. 

“T dwell upon this theme as an agent, 
speaking to agents, because of my con- 
viction, based upon substantial first hand 
evidence, that present circumstances of 
adversity in the field of automobile in- 
surance are creating an unholy, un- 
healthy cleavage between ourselves and 
our companies and my further convic- 
tion that we as agents must bear the 
greater share of responsibility for this 
devastating development. 

“We are too apt, consciously or other- 
Wise to align ourselves with anyone 
who criticizes our ‘marriage partner’. In 
our private, and even worse, in our pub- 
lic utterances we adopt an aggrieved 
attitude as though automobile — rate 
increases resulted from malice rather 
than necessity. 

“We forget that when we assumed 
our calling, we espoused the prime law 
ot agency which holds that agent and 
Principal are ‘one’ in their joint under- 


takings. We apologize when we should 
reason. We lend strength to a general 
public impression that somehow, the 


insurance companies and their agents are 
gathering hye profits from amidst 
a welter of broken bones, and tangled 
Steel. 

“Let us be honest with ourselves and 





with each other. If automobile markets 
are impaired, and they are, they are our 
markets. If automobile experience is 
putrid and it is, the experience has been 
developed from the sales we have made. 
When our business was running at peak 
perfection we properly took credit for 
this accomplishment and proclaimed the 
excellency of our agency system. We 
cannot now avoid or recall any part 
of that proud boast. 

“T direct these words to my fellow 
agents because I have noted with a 
heavy heart that we are doing so little 
in our own behalf. 

“Up and down this country, we find 
top ranking executives of the Associ- 
ation of Casualty and Surety Executives 
and of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, pleading our case, while 
we maintain silence or worse still, add 
our voices to the critical crowd. It is not 
fitting or is it fair or even sensible 
that our relatively few companies, 
through their relatively fewer spokesmen 
should bear this burden alone. 

“Let us face facts and upon these 
facts let us build public opinion with- 
out apology. Insurance rates are climb- 
ing and will continue to climb until our 
industry can exist with profit. It is 
as simple as that and no matter where 
the finger points, the answer is the 
same. There are no alternative measures. 
We deal in the collection of dollars 
from the many for the benefit of the 
unfortunate few. 


Inflation Cause of Higher Rates 


“We pay, tossed by the waves of in- 
flation with no control over eventual 
loss, subject always to the perils of 
passion and prejudice. Our income de- 
pends on statistics gathered years ago, 
our outgo depends on conditions as 
they are today. We pay according to 
jury fancy. Jurors read daily lurid tales 
of auto death and destruction and im- 
agine the cause of safety is helped by 
assessment of large verdicts, which they 
are reasonably sure must be paid by 
an insurance company,” Mr. O'Connell 
declared. 

“Very often we agents, in taking the 
companies to task for rate increases 
or in attempting to avert increases in 
our own bailiwick, inject material which 
has little to do with the current upward 
trend. We point to our safety drives, 
our stern judges, our safety engineers 
and our newly alerted traflic squads as 
we promise that our auto losses. will 
now take a sudden drop. 

“Tay after day the newspapers, the 
radio and television in performance of 
their public duty call attention to the 
horrible carnage that takes place on our 
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highways. Editorial writers almost uni- 
versally follow the theme that some 
terrible upsurge of reckless driving has 
caused insurance rates to reach their 
present level. 

“This assumption is not justified but 
as a result, the public and even our- 
selves have come to believe that this 
We have had proposed and have 
been persuaded into adopting unwork- 
able schemes involving merits and de- 
merits, which serve no purpose except 
to promote headlines for their propo- 
nents, and headaches for those of us 
who must live with these impractical 
devices. 


Is SO. 


Inflation Here to Stay 


“The real culprit, the one that merits 
and demerits will never reach, the one 
that is here to stay, is the specter of 
the inflated dollar plus the realization 
by claimants, lawyers, doctors, jurors 
and adjusters that this is a new era; 
that we are in a different age. 

“Actually, our automobile safety rec- 
ord, as bad as it is, constitutes such 
an improvement over bygone years as to 
be almost beyond belief and such im- 
provement is due in no little measure 
to the intense safety efforts of the 
insurance industry throughout this na- 
tion. 

“On the basis of total mileage driven 
by all vehicles, which is even more 
accurate than registration figures, our 
fatality record last year was just half 
of 1937. In 1941 our fatality record 
was just 31 lives short of 40,000 and 
even in 1931, approximately 34,000 peo- 
ple lost their lives in motor vehicle 
accidents. 

“IT want to call your attention to the 
fact that we are blaming the wrong 
cause; a cause that has shown steady 
and miraculous improvement in the last 
40 years and that according to compe- 
tent authority and a realistic appraisal 
of all of the circumstances involved, will 
not go much below the present level for 
many years, if ever. 

‘By acquiescing in the popular im- 
pression that a sharp increase in the 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Reports on Automobile, 
Compensation Markets 





BROOKS 


HERBERT EL. 


Bre Oks ot 


East Orange, as chairman of the casu- 


Past President Herbert L. 


alty committee, expressed confidence 
that the present tight market for auto 
liability risks will 


gradually improve 


Higher rates, he said, will help some- 
what but will not remove the problem 
He said the association may send out a 
questionnaire to members to get facts on 
market conditions which can be pre- 
sented to the companies and the Insur- 
ance Department if necessary to insti- 
tute remedial measures. He declared that 
the Assigned Risk Plan should be used 
for emergency purposes only and not be 
termed the answer, nor become a gen- 
eral dumping ground for risks. 

On workmen’s compensation Mr. 
Brooks believes that the rate increases 
this year may well result in solving the 
problem of adequate markets, providing 
profits replace past losses. He is con- 
fident the compensation situation wiil 
not be as hard to solve as that facing 
automobile underwriters. 


Wormwood Anniversary 
September 7, W. E. Wormwood, 
Maine special agent, reached his 25th 
service anniversary with the North 
British Group. Secretary P. A. de- 
Gruchy, New England department, ar- 
ranged for a field meeting in Boston, 
and that evening, to mark Mr. Worm- 
wood’s anniversary, he held a dinner. 
\ contingent of New England repre- 
sentatives of the ‘“Norbrit Guards” 
attended and Mr. deGruchy presented 
{r. Wormwood with his credentials as 
a “Guards” member, as well as the 
traditional gold wrist watch from the 
“North British.” 
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Klein on Selling BI Insurance 


H.C. Klein, secretary of the New York 
Underwriters Insurance Co., addressed the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents on how to sell business interrup- 
ion coverage to merchants. The first part 
of his talk appeared in last week’s issue. 
Following is the concluding section: 

Facts for the Worksheet 

Since the Number Three deterrent to 
the sale of BI insurance according to 
the answers to the questionnaire, is the 
reluctance of prospects to reveal the 
figures of their business, I point out that 
the worksheet used to determine the re- 
quired amount of insurance is not a 
part of the policy nor must its details 
be disclosed to the salesman or to the 
underwriter. All that a salcermnm needs 
to know is the amount of ‘ 
ings” or, if the two item form is pur- 


2 


gross earn- 


chased, the difference between “gross 
earnings” and the sum of ordinary pay- 
roll and the expense of heat, light and 
power. 

In neither case does the final figure 
disclose, or give any clue to, profits or 
the salaries or the taxes of the prospec- 
tive purchaser who is naturally reluctant 
to reveal these confidential figures. 
Therefore BI insurance should not be 
represented to be merely profits insur- 
ance. It is much more than that because 
it also indemnifies for necessarily con- 
tinuing expenses that are not being 
earned. 

If that were not so BI insurance would 
lose much of its value. If the salesman 
tactfully explains that the information 
as to the prospects net profit, salaries 
and taxes is not needed, he should have 
no difficulty in securing the figure which 
determines the amount of BI insurance 
required. 

Salesmen of BI insurance should also 
know that the insured whose business is 
suspended by property damage is ex- 
pected to reduce the loss by resuming 
business at the same location or at an- 
other temnorary and suitable location at 
the earliest date possible and that for 
any extra expense (called expediting ex- 
pense) incurred by the insured to reduce 
the loss he will be reimbursed in an 
amount not exceeding the amount by 
which the loss is thereby reduced. 


How to Launch the Sale 


Directly upon returning to your agen- 
cies I urge you to promptly select a 
prospective buyer who should be a mer- 
chant for whom you are writing other 
forms of insurance. Select him because 
you have not only a professional obliga- 
tion to inform every client of your 
agency concerning this essential protec- 
tion, but also because BI insurance, by 

nabling a client to resume business with 
cndaichel ied strength, assures you a 
grateful and continuing client whereas 
when a client suffers loss without BI 
insurance the result can be the loss of 
all his insurance to your competitor 
who will benefit from your laxity. 

Send this prospect a good short sales 
letter to prepare him for your visit 
which should be made within a few 
days. Before your visit be sure to com- 
pute the rate you will quote. Open your 
visit by asking the prospect whether he 
would like to have continuance of his 
earnings guaranteed in case his store is 
shut down that very night or during his 
busiest season by fire, explosion or wind- 
storm damage. 

Cite the experience of one or more 
other local merchants who were forced 
to suspend business showing newspaper 
pictures if available. In fact every agent 
should have a BI sales kit containing 
sample forms, worksheets, pictures and 
stories of losse s, advertising leaflets, and 
letters from grateful clients testifying to 
the value of BI insurance. 


When you describe BI insurance do so 
simply by saying it is insurance protect- 
ing the prospect’s earnings and take 
home pay by providing for his business 
what it would have earned for itself had 
not property damage prev ented. Ask him 
to estimate how long he might ie shut 
down by a.fire which completely de- 
stroys his building, fixtures and stock at 
a time when climatic and material re- 
placement conditions are at their worst. 

Then ask him to estimate the amount 
by which his annual net sales exceed 
the annual cost of the merchandise sold. 
Don’t produce a printed worksheet at 
this point. Just jot down the necessary 
figures on a scrap of paper or the back 
of an envelope to emphasize that the 
process is simple. 


Fixing Amount of Insurance 


Having secured his estimated gross 
earnings develop whether 50% of such 
earnings will cover his loss of net profit 
and expenses that must continue for the 
longest length of time he estimates busi- 
ness can be shut down. If 50% will be 
sufficient, quote premium on that basis. 
If 50% will be insufficient quote premium 
on whatever amount will be sufficient 
using the reduced rate for either the 
60%, 70% or 80% contribution clause. 

Bear in mind that compared with in- 


surance of 50% of gross earnings, 60% 
insurance provides 20% more insurance 
for only 5% more premium; 70% ag 
vides 40% more insurance for only 14% 
more premium; and 80% insurance pro- 
vides 60% more insurance for only 20% 
more premium. If prospects earnings 
fluctuate greatly by seasons your quota- 
tion should be for insurance amounting 
to 80% of gross earnings. 


(Connell on Inflation 


(Continued from Page 31) 


number of accidents is boosting rates, 
we have assumed the burden of prevent- 
ing their occurrance through the with- 
holding or granting of rate preference. 

“By this confusion of cause with ef- 
fect, we have aroused the resentment 
of those many communities which pro- 
claim better than average safety records 
but are piously indifferent to the less 
spectacular activity of the national as- 
sociation of claimants compensation at- 
torneys; to the generous tendencies of 
their own citizens as they occupy the 
jury box and to the inescapable fact that 
nowadays $10,000 is not a lot of money 
for the loss of life or limb as it was a 
few years ago.’ 

A report by Robert N. Morrill of 
Teaneck, chairman of the association’s 
accident prevention committee, says that 
“there is an immediate need to lend 

















HOW’S FISHING? 


The fishing is extra good for our 
agents. They have the experienced 
guides, tested tackle and bait needed 
to land more and bigger “fish” — 
faster and easier. Here's why: Young, 
forward-thinking management with 
“know-how” . . . Knowledgeable, in- 
tuitive home office co-operation... 
Timely lines that hold customers 


firmly . . . Fieldmen, alert to signs 
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that can mean more insurance sales 
for our agents ... Buyer-tested pro- 
duction helps that make prospects 
“rise” and re-act the way our agents 
want them to. Are you interested in 


better “fishing”? 
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OLD COLONY 
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SYSTEMS 


Underwriters’ approved 
Victor Truck and Cargo 
Protection Systems are far ahead of the 
most ingenious hijackers . . . completely 
eliminate the chance of theft. 







Urge your shipper-assureds to install a 
Victor System. Better protection for them 
. . . better risks for you. 


Write or call Victor, the oldest name in 
vehicle protection, for file data folder E 1. 


APPROVED PROTECTION COMPANIES — 
write to Victor for franchise information. 


vicrar 





The Sign of Cargo Security 


VICTOR 


TRUCK & CAR ALARM SYSTEMS 





INCORPORATED 
Phone PRescott 9-1275 - Blgelow 3-6899 
836 VAN HOUTEN AVE., CLIFTON, N. J. 





all efforts towards the program of auto- 
mobile- accident prevention, the only 
possible source of relief to a severe 
problem,” with emphasis on driver edu- 
cation in secondary schools using stand- 
and courses on a county basis. 


Howell on Two Views 


Commenting on the divergent view- 
points on the subject of the seriousness 
of the accident situation, President K. 
Howell said: 

“Both are right. There are too many 
accidents and they are too costly. But 
even if the accident picture, relatively 
spe iking, is not as bad as it sometimes 
is painted, it is bad enough to offer 
vast room for improvement. And when 
people drive more sanely and_ safely 
and accidents decrease, there just won't 
be as many hospital and repair bills and 
juries will have fewer verdicts to ren- 
der.” 


CARVALHO VICE PRESIDENT 
Named Executive of American Interna- 
tional Reinsurance Co.; Has Been 
With AIU Staff Many Years 

C. B. P. Carvalho has been appointed 
vice president of American International 
Reinsurance Company, Inc., President 
Galen D. Litchfield announces. Mr. 
Carvalho, who was with American In- 
ternational Underwriters for many years, 
is well known in insurance circles in 
New York and Chicago, and on the 
West Coast. 

American International Reinsurance 
Company, Inc., is an affiliate of Ameri- 
can International Underwriters, who 
are foreign managers for 14 American 
insurance companies, writing all lines 
of general insurance worldwide. 

Organized in 1948, the American Inter- 
national Reinsurance Company, Inc., 
whose head office is in Bermuda, rein- 
sures for its own account and for the 
account of the insurance companies in 
which it has invested. 

Joining the company as vice president 
in charge of production, reinsurance 
division, Mr. Carvalho’s appointment is 
the result of the rapid growth of the 


inward treaty business of AIRCO’s 
reinsurance department. 5 - 
Mr. Carvalho joined AIU in New 


York in 1930 and went to Indo-China 
the same year as a member of the staff 
of American Asiatic Underwriters, 
AIU’s predecessor. In 1932 he returned 
as vice president of AIU in New York 
where he remained for many years, also 
traveling extensively. He was manager 
of AIU in Los Angeles in 1949, then 
manager of AIU in Venezuela. Now 
with AIRCO, he has headquarters in 
Bermuda. 
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By G. E. Libby of Fireman’s Fund can prove negligence or unseaworthi- 


The historical development of protec- 
tion and indemnity marine insurance, 
nature of coverage afforded, and effect 
thereon of the inflationary economy 
were discussed by Granville E. Libby 
in a paper delivered before the Section 
of Insurance Law at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association in 
San Francisco, September 16. Mr. Lib- 
by is assistant marine secretary of the 
F — s Fund. ; 

_ & I. insurance was characterized 
" Mr. Libby as an outgrowth of hull 
insurance in the nineteenth century. 
When hull underwriters began to extend 
hull policies to cover damage by an 
insured vessel to another vessel as a 
result of collision, they refused to cover 
more than three-fourths of any loss. 
The result was that shipowners formed 
clubs on a mutual basis to insure the 
remaining one-fourth. 


Club’s First Gave Coverage 


It was these clubs which later afford- 
ed shipowners protection and indemnity 
when the increase in size and value of 
vessels and cargos and responsibility of 
shipowners to their employes added to 
their liabilities. The coverage found in 
the clubs was, in essence, the beginning 
of P. & I. insurance as it is known 
today, according to Mr. Libby. While 
the original market centered about 
London, during World War I and the 
Twenties leading American markets 
were developed in New York and San 
Francisco, And, during World War II, 
the American underwriters insured ves- 
sels totaling approximately 28 million 
gross tons at a total gross premium of 
$123,777,357. 

Mr. Libby explained that the P. & I. 
policy is a comprehensive policy cover- 
ing the legal liability of the assured as 
owner and operator of a vessel, exclud- 
ing liabilities normally covered under 
the hull and machinery policy. Nor does 
the policy cover the assured in any 
other capacity than shipowner and 
operator. Any incidental maritime ac- 
tivity liability, as that arising from 
stevedoring or shiprepairing, must nec- 
essarily be insured specifically else- 
where. 

The policy itself, Mr. Libby indicated, 
is a complicated and specialized policy 
providing coverage for exposures of a 
1ature normally excluded from the gen- 
eral policy. The coverages, outlined in 
rough grouping, are: (1) ‘liability for 
personal injury to and death of crew 
members; (2) liability to persons other 
than employes of the vessel; (3) lia- 
bility for damage to cargo from ship- 
owner’s negligence; (4) liability for 
damage to other vessels arising other 
than from collision, and for damage to 
fixed objects such as piers, bridges, 
cables and aids to navigation; and (5) 
liability for miscellaneous losses, e.g., 
customs, immigration, fines or penal- 
ties, expenses incidental to removal of 
wreck of the insured vessel, deviation 
in voyage losses, extraordinary ex- 
penses in case of quarantine, etc. 

How Coverage Differs 


The P: & I, policy differs from the 
ordinary policy in that coverage now 
includes damages to the assured’s own 
property where there is a valid claim, 
as if the damaged property belonged 
to another. To avoid nuisance claims 
and to make the shipowner more acci- 
dent conscious, and at the same time to 
give protection for more serious losses 
at a premium which is not exorbitant, 


ness. The shipowner does not have the 
common law defenses of assumption of 
risk and negligence of fellow servants 
under the applicable statute, and while 
The most important feature of the contributory negligence should operate 
P. & I. policy, from both the frequency to mit igate the amount of damages, the 
and severity standpoint, is coverage for issue seems generally to have been 
claims for injuries, sage and deaths ¢jouded over, according to Mr. Libby. 
of crew members, Mr. Libby declared. These exceptionally generous awards 
A seaman injured or taken ill in the jn seamen’s cases and prevalent high 
course of his employment is entitled, maintenance rates, effected by our in- 
regardless of the negligence of the ves-  flationary economy, together with the 
sel, to wages to the end of the voyage, increased liabilities covered under the 
maintenance and cure, and transporta- Pp. & JT. policy, are having the effect of 
tion, if the disability is not the result making writing of such insurance un- 
of willful misconduct. economical to underwriters except at 
Moreover, unlike employes controlled — prohibitive premiums. 
by compensation acts, a seaman may 
sue and generally collect a very gener- Protection Is Extended 
ous award from the shipowner, if he Removal of “Fault and Privity Clauses” 


the P. & I. policy is always written on 
a deductible basis. 








Everyone has a mirror-like 

Le] characteristic which is known 

\ as Personality. In business, 

4 through our personality, each 

of us reflects the standards, 

purposes and attitudes of our company 
and the office we work in. 






R A company, in its final essence, is not 

brick and mortar, machinery and patents 
—but a group of people. If they are 
considerate and courteous, if they are teamworkers and have the 
desire to be constructively helpful, they reflect the kind of a com- 
pany, you, an insurance agent, would find it profitable to represent. 
Up and down the line, the field and office staff of the seven Fire 
and two Casualty companies of the Commercial Union-Ocean 
Group are sincere, friendly people to do business with. The 
companies reflected through their personalities also stand high in 


the insurance world for their 













Integrity, Financial Strength, 
Progressive Modern Methods 


and Fair Business Practice. 
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from P. & I. policies, denial of ship- 
owners’ limited liability in certain re- 
spects, and recent Supreme Court deci- 
spects, and recent Supreme * Court de- 
cisions invalidating soth - to - Blame 
lading have also resulted in —— 
of P. & I. policy coverage, Mr. Libby 
declared. The fault and privity clauses 
were removed at the insistence of ship- 
owners, following a 1941 court decision 
holding that underwriters were not lia- 
ble to reimburse shipowners where there 
was fault or privity of the shipowner 
or persons in the shipowners’ organiza- 
tion. 

Thus, shipowners are now covered 
against losses resulting from their negli- 
gence or the negligence of their manag- 
ing agents. Moreover, amendments to 
the limitation statute in 1935 and 1936 
restrict the shipowner’s liability limita- 
tion rights, require a special limitaton 
fund of $60 per gross ton, and further 
provide that the privity or knowledge 
of the agents of the shipowner conclu- 
sively be deemed that of the ship- 
owner. 

These amendments, Mr. Libby indi- 


cated, have resulted in foisting upon 
the shipowner ae none where he 
has had no knowledge of unseaworthy 


or defective pan and in many 
instances prevent the ne from 
being able to limit liabilit 

Finally, shipowners will presumably 
include in their claims against P. & I. 
underwriters the claims against them of 
non-carrying vessels for damage to car- 
go under the rules of divided damages 
in “Both-to-Blame” collisions. 

Formerly, under the now invalid both- 
to-blame clauses in ocean carriers’ bills 
of lading, the shipowners could claim 
the amount against their cargo. These 
extensions of shipowners’ liability and 
others, e.g., liability for assaults by 
employes with unknown vicious propen- 
sities, and liability for injuries to seamen 
while on leave or absent from the vessel, 
Mr. Libby stated, must necessarily be 
reflected in the scope of P. & I. 
insurance and its cost. 


Auto Rates in Florida 
Increased 5% on Average 


Revised rates and premiums to reflect 
available loss experience have been filed 
in Florida by the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association on behalf of 
its member and subscriber companies 
and approved by the Insurance Depart- 
ment effective September 15. The effect 
of these revisions is an increase of ap- 
proximately 9% in private passenger au- 
tomobile premium revenue with the 
greater increase applying to collision 
premiums. 

For commercial local hauling vehicles, 
fire rates have been reduced, resulting in 
decreases of over 10% in premium rev- 
enue for comprehensive and other cov- 
erages which include the fire peril. Com- 
mercial local hauling collision premiums 
have been reduced 15%. 

A slight reduction is also afforded 
commercial long distance hauling fire 
rates, with no change in the intermedi- 
ate hauling fire rates. Intermediate and 
long distance hauling collision premiums 
remain unchanged but increases are ef- 
fective on truck type tractors and on 
the higher valued commercial vehicles, 
with these adjustments applying also to 
commercial local hauling collision. 

It is estimated that the premium rev- 
enue in the state for privz ite Dassenger 
and commercial vehicles will be in- 
creased by approximately 5% as a result 
of these revisions. 
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W.E. Sedgwick Gives ABA Sizeup of 


Auto Insurance Litigation Problem 


Shares San Francisco Panel With Sidney L. Weinstock; Both 
Introduced by J. B. Donovan, Chairman, Automobile 
Insurance Section, American Bar 


James B. Donovan, general counsel, 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers, presided September 15 in San 
Francisco over the automobile insur- 
ance law session of Americ; in Bar Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting Serving in 
Mr. Donovan introduced 
Wallace E. Sedgwick, San Francisco 
attorney, who discussed ‘Automobile 
Insurance Litigation Today,” and Sid- 
ney L. Weinstock, also of San Fran- 
cisco, whose subject was “Property in 
the Care, Custory or Control of the 
Insured.” 

Mr. Sedgwick minced no words in 
giving the main causes of the serious 
automobile insurance problem that con- 
fronts the casualty a anes today. He 
said that inllas tion is a big contributing 
factor, also the marked increase in 
frequency and severity of accidents. 
However, the most important factor, in 
his opinion, is the “explosive increase 
in the amount of jury verdicts.” Mr. 
Sed; gwick declared: 

‘Of prime importance is not only the 

actual judgment paid as a result of 
such verdicts themselves, but perhaps 
of even more importance, is the effect 
of such verdicts upon settlements. 
\s the enaoes! and size of these exces- 
sive verdicts increase, obviously settle- 
ment values likewise increase propor- 
tionately. That is exactly what has 
happened and is the principal reason 
why stock casualty carriers alone took 
a 1951 underwriting loss of over $100,- 
000,000. The experience is even worse 
for the first six months of 1952, accord- 
ing to best information so far avail- 
able.” 


Scores NACCA for Aggressiveness 


this Capac ity 


The exploitation and impetus given 
to the cause of “adequate awards” in 
all felis of tort claims by the National 
Association of Claimants ee 
Attorneys, commonly called NACCA 
was scored by Mr. Sedgwick. He said 
this oresnreation, rapidly becoming a 
strong force in the tort claims field, 
“has indivated itself towards achieving 
the dis gnity of man, through more ‘ade- 
quate’ awards. It has conducted a 
vigorous and effective propaganda cam- 
paign on a national scale to contain 
higher benefits and awards to injured 
claimants by means of more favorable 
legislation and higher awards by courts, 
juries and administration tribunals.” It 
was further pointed out: 

“One purpose of the NACCA cam- 
paign is to impress the public, judges, 
jurors, legislators, lawyers and insur- 
ance men that larger verdicts are feasi- 
ble, reasonable, normal, desirable and 
economically sound... 

In response Mr. Sedgwick said: “No 
one can quarrel with the philosophy 
of an adequate award as such, but we 
can dispute an exaggerated interpreta- 
tion and unrealistic definition of what 
constitutes an ‘adequate award’.” Con- 
tinuing: 


Technique of Plaintiff's Lawyers 


“Plaintiff's lawyers continually speak 
and write about the great dignity of 
their calling, with which we have no 


Ree and at the same time attempt 
to characterize insurance counsel, medi- 
cal consultants and defense lawyers as 
aa ruthless and reactionary represen- 
tatives of heartless, souless and wealthy 
insurance corporations. The intended 
effect upon the minds of prospective 
jurors is clear. 

“Along the legislative line, in addition 
to campaigns for increased benefits of 
all kinds and favorable procedural 
changes, one of the principal concerted 
efforts is to obtain legislation to elimi- 
nate the defense of contributory negli- 
gence and substitute something in the 
nature of the so-called comparative 
negligence law in its place. Five states, 
Wisconsin, Georgia, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska and South Dakota now have 
varying forms of comparative negli- 
gence laws. Many other states now 
have such legislation under considera- 
tion with more to follow. 

‘Actually, what most plaintiff's law- 


(Continued on Page 35) 


Five Major Casualty Lines Averaged 


Only 0.7% Profit in 1931-50 Period 


Contrary to general public belief, un- 
derwriting profits on five major casu- 
alty insurance lines written by member 
companies of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters averaged only 
0.7% of earned premiums over the 20- 
year period from 1931 through 1950, ac- 
cording to William Leslie, general mana- 
ger of the bureau. 

This means, Mr. Leslie explained, that 
after incurred losses and expenses the 
companies had left as underwriting 
profit an average of 70 cents out of 
everv $100 of earned premiums on the 
five casualty insurance lines. He em- 
phasized that these underwriting profits 
were before Federal income taxes, and 
pointed out that after such taxes the 
underwriting results would be even less 
profitable. The casualty insurance lines 
covered were automobile liability, gen- 
eral liability, boiler and machinery, plate 
glass and burglary and _ theft. 


3.5% Loss Suffered in 1946-50 Period 


“For the 15-year period, 1936-1950, the 
companies showed an underwriting profit 
of only 0.06% on the five lines, or an 
average profit of 60 cents per $100 of 
earned premiums,” Mr. Leslie stated. 
“For the more recent 10-year period, 
1941-1950, the underwriting result for the 
five lines was not a profit but a loss of 
1.1%, or an average loss of $1.10 per 
$100 of earned premiums. For the most 
recent five years analyzed, 1946-50, mem- 
ber companies suffered an underwriting 
loss of 3.5%, or an average loss of $3.50 
for every $100 of earned premiums on 
the five lines.” 

Mr. Leslie based his statements on a 
National Bureau study of underwriting 
profits on the five casualty insurance 
lines written by its member companies 
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over the 20-year period from 193] 
through 1950. He indicated that the 
0.7% underwriting profit figure was the 
average for the five lines over the 20- 
year period and that underwriting re- 
sults varied consider ably by line and 
by year. 
Average Profits or Losses 

By line, underwriting results over the 
two decades showed the following aver- 
age profits or losses: 


1931-50 

Average 
Automobile liability ........ —1.9% 
Soiler and Machinery...... —2.0) 
PARtE Has. o) Srs dee fee —1.0 
General liability o...606.00. 4.8 
Burglary and theft......... 10.6 


sy year, underwriting results for the 
five lines showed the following average 
profits or losses 


TOS. 3 14% i,t ee 2.0% 
hs aA 57 tees | 7 
19332.525~_s3i0 1943.... 9.4 
1934... 04 1944.... 6.0 
19597... 40 1945.... —4.9 
1936: 3... 4&8 1946.... —16.7 
MOS ..44r » gaO 1947.... —72 
1938: 25, “93 1948.... —1.8 
1989 2. 3. 7.8 1949.... Zo 
1940... 5.4 1950.... —1.8 
20-year average (1931-50)... 0.7 
15-vear average (1936-50)... 0.6 
10-vear average (1941-50)... —1.1 
5-year average (1946-50).. =o 


The bureau’s study daneed that total 
premium volume rose steadily through 
the 20-year period, and consequently the 
percentage figures do not reflect the size 
of actual dollar losses or profits. Since 
almost all underwriting losses occurred 
during the most recent years, a_per- 
centage loss for a more recent year more 
than offsets an equal percentage of profit 
for an earlier year, it was explained 
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DECIDES AGAINST COMPANIES 


Massachusetts Court Rejects Petition for 
Auto Rate Increase; Sees No Ground 
for Annuling Sullivan’s Order 

There is no reason for increasing or 
decreasing the present 1952 compulsory 
automobile insurance rates, the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court ruled, 
September 11. 

The full court rejected the claim of 
63 insurance companies seeking an in- 
crease in the rates, and also rejected the 
petition of Representative Harold W. 
Canavan of Revere, seeking a cut in the 

rates. 

State Insurance Commissioner Dennis 
E. Sullivan said the court decision clears 
the way for fixing the 1953 rates. “There 
will almost be a cert uinty of an increase 
in the 1953 rates,” Mr. Sullivan. said. 

The Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co. and 62 other stock and mutual 
insurance companies challenged the 1952 
rates announced December 19, 1951, by 
Commissioner Sullivan as not providing 
an adequate and fair return on premium 
charges to the companies. 

The 1952 rates represented an esti- 
mated increased cost of $3,360,000 to the 
motorists in Massachusetts. The compa- 
nies claimed they lost $4,300,000 on auto- 
mobile insurance in Massachusetts in 
1950 alone. In the 1946-1950 period, the 
companies claimed they lost $5,000,000. 

In fixing the 1952 rates Commissioner 
Sullivan used statistics showing claims 
against insurance companies in_ the 
five-year period 1946-1950. The insur- 
ance companies argued that Commis- 
sioner Sullivan should have used only 
1950, a year in which thev said there 
was a “rapid rise” in claims losses. 

In rejecting the protests of the insur- 
ance companies and Representative 
Canavan against the rates, the court 
said: “We perceive no grounds for an- 
nuling the order of the Commissioner 
and it is affirmed.” 
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yers want, rather than true comparative 
negligence, is to abolish contributory 
negligence as a defense. The approach 
may be gradual and by intermediate 
steps, but their ultimate goal seems 
clearly defined. For some reason, ob- 
scure to me, the insurance industry, as 
whole, has so far failed to take a 
g position in the matter. There 
is reason to believe that effective op- 
position is contemplated. It seems clear 
that unless strong and intelligent oppo- 
sition is developed in the near future, 
that the legislative program’ of the 
plaintiff's bar will be successful. It is 
dificult for me to see how the passage 
of such legislation can do anything but 
aggravate and intensify the already 
dificult situation.” 

The Fallacy of Higher Liability Limits 

Further along Mr. Sedgwick brought 
out that part of the national campaign 
of the plaintiff's bar is the advocating 
of higher liability insurance limits. 
“They are obviously anxious,” he said, 
“for all drivers to be insured for as 
high limits as possible, and the reason 
is self-evident. This is no answer to 
any present problem, and is a fallacy 
and a delusion as under present rate 
levels the insurance industry could not 
possibly stand the cost. Furthermore, 
iy an adequate rate were immediately 
charged, the insurance-buying public 
could not stand the cost. The day of 
low premiums for high limits is defi- 
nitely past...” 

The spe aker then indicated his svm- 
pathy for casualty rate-makers when he 
said that “the problem of promulgating 
rates that are reasonable, adequate and 
non-discriminatory as required by most 
state laws, is a difficult and delicate 
business. Noting that state insurance 

regulatory bodies are taking an_ in- 
creasingly active interest in the prob- 
lem, he advised his fellow attorneys at 
the ABA meeting to get a copy of the 
profit and oo tax memoran- 
dum submitted by the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters to the NAIC 
at its June, 1952, annual meeting. Speak- 
ing of the fight the bureau has on its 
hands to justify the recommended 5% 
profit factor in casualty rates, Mr. Sedg- 
wick said: 

Thinks 5% Profit Factor Is Modest Goal 

“It is startling to note that during 
the twenty-year period, 1931 through 
1950, bureau. companies sustained an 
underwriting loss of 1.9% on automo- 
bile liability insurance, and for the five- 
year period 1946 through 1950 the same 
companies sustained a loss of 5.9%. It 
is also startling to learn that the bureau 
had a fight on its hands to justify in 
its proposed rates a provision of 5% 
of prospective premiums for underwrit- 
ing profit and contingencies. 

“This certainly seems to be a modest 
goal and the minimum of economic 
necessity if risk capital is to be at- 
tracted to casualty insurance compa- 
nies. Many financial experts now advise 
that casualty msurance companies are 
not attractive investments and that new 
capital is difficult to obtain. In view of 
the experience of the industry such a 
situation is not difficult to understand. 
Compare this modest hope with that of 

monopoly utilities companies which 
show sales profits of 8% to 42% 

“The traditional propaganda line has 
been, by inference at least, to portray 
the casualty insurance companies as 
great octopuses of industry, earning fat 
profits, with vast pools and resources 
of money which is something in the 
nature of ‘nobody’s money’ or ‘govern- 
ment money.’ The next inference, of 
course, is that it is the pleasure, privi- 
lege and duty of courts and juries to 
generously redistribute this money in 
large amounts to unfortunate accident 
victims, thus making everyone happy, 
with no one being hurt. 

“The fallacy of this approach and the 
true facts must be effectively brought 
home to the public, generally, from 
coast to coast. It must be shown that 
insurance companies are but trustees of 
their policyholders’ money. That insur- 
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ance companies generally are anxious 
and willing to pay reasonable, ade >quate 
and compensatory amounts to those in- 
jured claimants entitled to recover, but 
that there is no vast reservoir of no- 
body’s money Me that improper, 
unreasonable and excessive awards will 
ultimately actually be paid for by the 
people themselves, personally. 

“It would surprise most people to 
know that for many vears the rates 
promulgated by the National Bureau on 
most lines contained a provision for 
underwriting profit and contingencies 
of only 2.5% and that even now under 
present conditions the contemplated 
and requested provision for this factor 
is only 5%.’ 

Defense vs. Plaintiff’s Attorneys 

Toward the close of his talk Mr. 
Sedgwick reached the conclusion that 
the day is past in many areas when 
the defense attorney can confidently 
assume with a satisfied feeling of secur- 
ity that the investigation of the accident 
made by the insurance company will be 
made earlier in point of time, and be 
better and more complete than that 
available to his adversary. 

“In actual fact,” he said, “the con- 
trary is now often true. Many offices 
specializing in plaintiff's representation 
employ one or more full-time trained 
investigators. These men are frequently 
on the job before the insurance com 
pany even knows about the accident, 
and they usually have more time to 
spend upon a particular case than the 
insurance investigator. 

“Tt is my belief that most insurance 
company claims departments are under- 
manned and that their investigators are 
not allowed to spend sufficient time in 
preparation of serious cases because of 
the press of other work. Most trial 
counsel feel that this is a most costly 
attempt at economy and it too often 
results in a failure to early appreciate 
the true value and facts of a case which 
in turn pS roe leads to failure to prompt- 
ly settle the case upon a fair and rea- 
sonable basis to all concerned. This 
situation also has a tendency to result 
in incomplete investigations which are 
thus misleading and may materially af- 
fect the outcome of trials or prevent 
timely and accurate evaluation of claims 
for settlement purposes. 

“Tt is submitted that a really substan- 
tial investment, materially increasing 
the winount and character of investiga- 
tive facilities, would pay tremendous 
dividends. It certainly has done so for 
the plaintiffs’ specialists. 

Urges Public Educational Campaign 

“In conclusion, it seems important 
that the insurance industry inaugurate 
and continue a widespread, effective, 
public educational campaign to acquaint 
and keep reminding the people gener- 
ally of the true facts of the automobile 
accident situation, including the direct 
relationship between excessive claims 
and verdicts and the cost of automobile 
liability insurance. The effect of the 
present trend on every individual and 
the national welfare can and should be 
forcefully explained. 

“We need greater cooperation be- 
tween all the various segments of the 
insurance industry to meet a common 
problem. We need to improve and per- 
fect our teamwork and techniques. We 
need an integrated effort toward revers- 
ing the present dangerous trend toward 
excessive ‘rewards’ to one founded on 
a rule of reason and fairness to the 
ultimate benefit of all.” 

Weinstock on Care, Custody or Control 

In his address Sidney L. Weinstock 
declared that one of the difficulties with 
the subject assigned to him “is the lack 
of uniformity of language used to ex- 
press the exclusions.” He said this re- 
sults from the use of policy forms which 
varv from those promulgated by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers, and is also due to the fact that 
some cases deal with an expression of 

coverage rather than an exclusion. He 
brought out: 

“The National Bureau manual contains 


O’Brien and Sanders Win 


Promotions in Excess Ins. Co. 
The board of directors of Excess In- 
surance Co. of America, at its meeting 
last week, gave recognition to E. K 
O’Brien and Harold C. Sanders by their 
elections respectively to the 
secretary and assistant secretary. 

Mr. O’Brien has been associated with 
the Excess since 1938 in an underwriting 
and production capacity in New York 
City. 

Prior to 1938, Mr. O’Brien had worked 
for the Maryland Casualty and Bankers 
Indemnity in underwriting and produc- 
tion capacities in New York City. 

Mr. Sanders, who joined the company 
in 1944, has served to date as assistant 
manager of the company’s claims de- 
partment. He started his insurance ca 
reer in 1911 with the Reinsurance Bu 
reau of New York, composed of 65 fire 
companies, and served as_ underwriter 
for 13 years. Thereafter he was with the 
New York Insurance Department in its 
liquidation bureau for seven vears han 
dling claims, and then for three years 
with the state’s unemployment insurance 
division as a referee. 


posts of 


Mutual of Omaha Takes Steps 


To Enter Central America 
V. J. Skutt, president of Mutual Bene- 
fit H. & A. of Omaha, told reporters at 
the tid uaevic Insurance Conference 
in New York last week that his com- 
pany is expanding its operations into 
Central America. 
Mr. Skutt said the Mutual Benefit 
H. & A. is taking steps to enter the 
Canal Zone and plans to enter other 
Latin American areas. As the largest 
exclusive writer of A. & H. insurance in 
the world, the company now does busi- 
ness in the 48 states, Canada, Alaska and 
Hawaii. Mr. Skutt anticipates that 1952 
premium volume will be $100 million. 


at least ten exclusions which are basic- 
ally the same with respect to property 
in the care, custody or control of the 
insured or property in his charge, but 
which vary slightly because of risk 
peculiarity. The manual also contains 
one expression of coverage.” 

Numerous court cases were cited by 
Mr. Weinstock to substantiate his argu- 
ments. In summation he submitted the 
following: 

(1) “Five cases excluded liability tor 
damage to an automobile when it was in 
charge or in custody of the insured for 
repair or storage. 

(2) “One case rejected the 
where storage space was rented, and 
one of the lessor’s trucks damaged the 
stored car. The risk of this tvne of ac- 
cident seems fairly within the scope of 
the policy. 

(3) “Five decisions hold that theft 
does not affect custody, control or pos- 
session. In only one, where the named 
operator insurer was held liable for 
damage to a car its insured had stolen, 
does the result seem incongruous. 

(4) “In two cases the exclusion ap- 
plied to cars of others driven by an in- 
sured. and in one to a car owned by 
the non-driving insured. 

(5) “Two roof cases and a tank case 
included pris because of the lack 
of right to control, and are consistent 
with the foregoing cases. 

(6) “The odd cases, the tobacco case, 
the elevator case, the marine policy war- 
rantv, and the rented building damage 
case are not inconsistent with the fol- 
lowing principles: 

(a) “The exclusions apply to property over 
which the insured is exercising control at the 


exclusion 


time of damage, however limited, as a matter 
of right. 

(b) “Where a coverage 
the right to custody or control is de 
a loss is not excluded merely because it oc- 
curred while the property was in the wrong- 


clause is involved, 
isive, and 





ful possession of another. 
Basic Reasons Not Discussed 
“None of the cases discuss the basic 
reasons for the exclusion from liability 
policies of liability for damage to prop- 
erty owned by, rented to, in charge of, 


Travelers Names Gildea 


Asst. Casualty Actuary 
Jesse W. Randall, president of the 
announces the 


Gildea, as actu- 


Travelers Insurance Cos., 
James F. 


appointment of 





JAMES F. GILDEA 


ary in the casualty actuarial department, 

Mr. Gildea joined the Travelers in 
1917. From 1920 until 1950, he was chief 
clerk of the accident actuarial depart- 
ment. In 1950 he became chief super- 
visor of a unit of the casualty actuarial 
department. Mr. Gildea is an associate 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society. He 
was educated at St. Thomas Seminary, 
Hartford and at the University of 
Louvain, Belgium. He is a native of 
Danbury, Conn., and served with the 


Army in World War One. 


etc., or in the care, custody and control 
of the insured. Yet the reasons exist and 
are sound, 

“Obviously, liability were to cover 
an insured for damage to property 
owned by him, it would be either ridicu- 
lous if based upon his legal liability to 
himself, or property insurance if it cov- 
ered injury or destruction irre spective ot 
fault. If property insurance, it would be 
rated quite differently for premium pur- 
poses and, although it is difficult to make 
valid comparisons, probably at a much 
greater cost. For example, $25 deductible 
collision insurance on a $5,000 Cadillac, 
Class 1 risk in San Francisco, would cost 
$127 per year, while $5,999 automobile 
property damage liability insurance on 
the same car would cost only $30 per 
vear. 

“Thus, if a liability policy were to 
cover property of the insured to the 
same extent as the standard physical 
damage coverage, the premium would 
have to be over four times greater than 
it now is. This applies in principle, with 
perhaps a lessening degree in exposure, 
to property not owned by a liability in- 
sured, but as to which he is a bailee of 
some sort. The appropriate way of cov- 
ering property interests in the bailed 
property is by way of property insur- 
ance, and the exclusions are based upon 
the theory that such property is so cov- 
ered or that the owner is self-insured as 
to the property. 

“If this assumption is sound, the prop- 
erty damage has received a premium 
commensurate with the risks of loss or 
damage and should not be permitted to 
recoup the loss for which it received a 
premium from the liability insurer which 
received no premium for the particular 
peril. 

“These basic reasons dispose of most 
of the instances in which the conflict can 
arise, but someone will say that thev do 
not help the insured who may be held 
liable for negligent damage to propert: 
of others in his care, custody or control 
The short answer is that forms of insur 
ance are available which provide protec- 
tion against such liability for a commen- 
surate premium.” 
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Clopton Says Compensation Litigant 
Should Have Right to Court Review 


The unfortunate litigant who suffers 
an arbitrary and capricious decision by 
a workmen's compensation commission 
or board is virtually without right of 
review, declared Mort L. Clopton in a 
paper presented before the Section of 
Insurance Law at the annual meeting 
of the American Bar Association, Sep- 
tember 16, in San Francisco. Mr. Clop- 
ton is a partner in the Los Angeles law 
firm of Kearney, Scott & Clopton and 
has been prominent in the field of work- 


men’s compensation for more than 20 
vears, as trial practitioner and referee 
for the California Industrial Accident 
Commission. 

The concept of liberty that govern- 


ment means a government of law and 
not of men is seriously threatened in 
the field of litigation before industrial 
commissions and boards, Mr. Clopton 
stated, because the right to have the 
decisions reviewed by appellate courts 
has become so limited as to be of little 
or no value to the litigant. In about 
four-fifths of the states of the union, 
some sort of review may be had upon 
demand, but in the remaining one-fifth, 
appellate courts simply refuse to review 
the great majority of cases brought to 
their attention. Even where a review 
is obtained in the appellate court in 
most jurisdictions, the findings of fact 
made by the commission or board are 
so stereotyped that they do not show 
what evidence was believed and dis- 
believed by the triers of fact. For this 
reason, the appellate court often re- 
fuses to reverse a decision solely be- 
cause it assumes that the commission 
or board believed certain evidence 
which, in fact, was found to be untrue. 

Probably the greatest injustice of all 
in connection with the review of such 
decisions in appellate courts, Mr. Clop- 








ON PANEL AT SAN FRANCISCO 





Five Trial Attorneys Discuss Expert 
Testimony Before ABA Ins. Section; 
Clearing House Is Recommended 

Advice and suggestions on expert 
testimony in insurance from the 
learning, skill and experience of five 
of the nation’s most successful trial 
practitioners were offered to lawyers in 
attendance at a Section of Insurance 
Law panel at the American Bar Asso- 
ciation annual meeting in San Francisco, 
September 17. 

Participants in the panel and _ their 
respective subjects were Wayne E. 
Stichter, Toledo, Ohio, “The Function 
of Expert Testimony”; Edward D. Bron- 
son, San Francisco, “The Medical Ex- 
pert”; Abe R. Peterson, Chicago, “The 
Scientific Expert”; Louis E. Wyman, 
Manchester, N.H., “Cross-Examination 
of Experts”; and Wayne Ely, St. Louis, 
“Abuses of Expert Testimony.” Chief 
Judge Orie L. Phillips of the United 
States Court of Appeals of the Eighth 
Circuit, Denver, Colorado, acted as mod- 
erator for the panel. 

Mr. Stichter, who opened the discus- 
sions, is a past president of the Inter- 
national Association of Insurance Coun- 
sel. 

After the speakers had discussed the 
several aspects of the function of expert 
testimony, Mr. Ely closed the panel with 
recommendation for the formation of a 
clearing house patterned after the serv- 
ice of insurance companies which re- 
cords personal injury suits and claims. 
The suggested service would record, file 
and index transcripts of expert medical 
testimony in every case where such 
testimony is given. 

“The inauguration of such a service,” 
he said, “should be a relatively simple 
matter and, while the cost of maintain- 
ing and operating would be considerable, 
I am satisfied that it would be insignifi- 
cant compared to the savings that would 
result to the liability and casualty com- 
panies, railroads and other large con- 
cerns which are frequently in litigation.” 


cases 


ton continued, arises out of the fact 
that in most of the states the appellate 
courts pay little or no attention to the 
quality of evidence upon which the 
commission or board based its decision. 
In such states, the courts simply refuse 
to reverse the decision of the commis- 
sion or board if there is any evidence 
whatever in the record tending to sup- 
port such decision, even in cases where 
it is obvious and apparent that the 
decision is unreasonable if considered 
in the light of all of the evidence 
introduced at the trial. 

Mr. Clopton suggested that much 
can be done to cure this serious threat 
to our freedom by three reforms: 

(1) That review of the decisions of 
industrial boards and commissions by 
appellate courts be made available to 
an aggrieved litigant on demand; 

(2) That Industrial Accident Commis- 
sions and boards be required to make 
their findings of fact in such a manner 
as to show clearly in their own record 
what part of the evidence was believed 
and what part was disbelieved; 

(3) That the appellate courts reverse 


Two Attorneys Address 
Fidelity-Surety Section 


SPEAK AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Watts on Judicial Trends of Subroga- 
tion; Park Sees Serious Industry 
Challenge in Recent Court Decisions 


Two attorneys, Clyde J. Watts, Okla- 
homa City, and Arthur A. Park, San 
Francisco, appeared before the fidelity 
and surety law section at the meeting 
of the Section on Insurance Law of the 
American Bar Association at San Fran- 
cisco, September 16. Mr. Watts spoke 
on “Judicial Trends of Subrogation” 





decisions of Industrial Accident Com- 
missions and boards in those cases 
where it is apparent that there is no 
substantial evidence to support the de- 
cision when the entire record is con- 
sidered, including all of the evidence 
opposed to the board’s decision. 

These reforms, Mr. Clopton contend- 
ed, would be equally beneficial to em- 
ployes, employers, insurance carriers, 
and the general public. There is every 
reason to believe that these reforms 
would not only bring about substantial 
justice in a much higher percentage of 
cases, but that they would also expe- 
dite the disposition of industrial acci- 
dent cases. 
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why hunters need accident insurance. Every man who shoulders 
his rifle and applies for a hunting license is a prime prospect for 
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up to $1,250/$25,000. Written for periods of 3 days to 6 months. 
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and Mr. Park’s subject was “Federal 
Tax Claims or Liens as They Affect a 
Contractor’s Surety.” 

Mr. Watts said that the surety’s deriy- 
ative rights under subrogation bring 
him into conflict with a variety of 
opponents but he indicated there is ah- 
sence of any present judicial trend to 
impair the surety’s equity of subroga- 
tion. aes 
“Considered realistically and objective- 
ly,” Mr. Watts declared, “there is no 
existent trend to deprive the surety of 
its treasured equities.” Avoiding such a 
trend, he asserted, is simply a matter of 
paying just claims quickly and complete- 
ly, and relying only on fundamental and 
well understood principles of suretyship 


when contesting other claims. “Highly 
technical and complicated contentions 
that, in falling, can open the way 


to an unsound and dangerous trend,” 
are to be avoided as pitfalls, he con- 
cluded. 

Park Sees Challenge 

Mr. Park described a “serious chal- 
lenge to the insurance industry and the 
legal profession” in recent court deci- 
sions which, he said, have swept aside 
many of the surety’s long established 
rights and have resulted in three major 
problems for the underwriter and the 
claims attorney. 

The first problem, he said, arises out 
of the cases of the United States vs. 
Munsey Trust Co., and the Standard 
Accident Insurance Co. vs. the United 
States. The Munsey Trust decision de- 
termined that the Government has a 
right to offset of wholly unrelated claims 
against the defaulting contractor, and 
the Standard Accident case, Mr. Park 
said, went even further in weakening 
the surety’s position by reaching the 
same result where the surety sustained 
a loss on its performance bond. As pos- 
sible remedies, Mr. Park suggested cura- 
tive legislation or some form of supple- 
mental or take-over agreement. In the 
latter connection, he recommended the 
form of agreement drafted by Harold 
W. Rudolph, general counsel of the 
Seaboard Surety Co. 

The second problem, he continued, in- 
volves the right of the Government 
to file suit directly against the surety 
for amounts due for withholding taxes, 
Federal Insurance Contribution Act 
taxes and Federal Unemployment Act 
taxes, a problem resulting from the 
“alarming” decision in the case of 
United States vs. Swedlow Engineering 
Co., Inc. The court’s decision, according 
to Mr, Park, was that “...as the surety 
advanced money to the contractor, it had 
control of the payment of wages and 
was in effect ‘the employer,’ and was 
therefore liable for all of the taxes which 
had not been paid.” He criticized the 
court’s reasoning as inconsistent and 
ambiguous and unsupported by the cases 
upon which the court relied as authority. 
He noted that the case is now on appeal 
and indicated that its determination by 
the Court of Appeals will be of great 
interest. 

Involves Priority of Government Liens 

The third problem challenging con- 
tractor’s surety, Mr. Park stated, in- 
volves the priority of Government liens 
against a surety which has paid labor 
and material bills or completed the de- 
faulted contract. He said that no final 
and conclusive determination of priority 
has been made, adding: 

“We must not lose sight of the grow- 
ing tendency of the courts to be most 
sympathetic with the Government’s po- 
sition in all cases in which the Govern- 
ment is a party in interest and the 
apparent disposition of the courts to 
seize upon any technicality or extremes 
in reasoning to support the Govern- 
ment’s ends. 

“Until such time as our Federal Courts 
reverse the stand which they have taken 
on these matters and interpret the law 
as the legislature intended it should be 
interpreted,” Mr. Park concluded, “we 
must go to the very heart of the legis- 
lature itself and seek the relief which 
we feel we should have. This problem 
presents a serious challenge to the sure- 
ty industry and the legal profession. It 
is solely our responsibility. No one else 
is going to do it for us. So let’s roll 
up our sleeves and go to work.” 
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‘One look at the picture indicates that 
the animal is not a horse: it is a 
poor specimen of a Georgia mule or a 


good specimen of a Missouri mule.”’ Ries E : : 
Being especially interested in 


horses I question the category 
of this particular animal 
with the large ears.” 


“To one from Missouri, this It does 
J no 
long-eared ‘horse’ resembles a mule.” 900d to lock the barn deer 


otter the horse is stolen, 


EMPLOYERS Nery | “This isa mule, and mules simply 


J 
Fidelity Bo do not get stolen unless 
THE Travey nds | they want to be stolen.” 
MARTFORD, CommrcnDEM NITY coup | 
a our ANY | 
i | 
| 


er 


“I’m from Missouri. And it kind 
of looks to me like your ‘horse’ is too.” 


Yes, you can tell the difference 
between a horse and a mule at a glance. 


But it’s much harder to tell 
an honest man from a dishonest one. 


EMPLOYERS NEED Fidelity Bonds 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Continental’s Polio 
Policy Is Discussed 


GILMARTIN SPE AK S IN N. Y. 
Says Company Has Lost Money on Con- 
tract But It Inspired Publicity and 
Is Source of Lends to Agents 


poli o actuary, Con- 
spoke on polio in- 


W. J. Gilmartin, 
tinental Casualty Co., 
surance before the life insurance discus- 
sion group at the fourth Hemispheric 
Insurance Conference in New York last 
week. 

He _ his company began writing 
indivi ~ 1 polio policies in 1949, the year 
if the worst epidemic in the history of 
the United States. The policy was sold 
for $10 per family for a two-year term 
and the company also sold a five year 
policy when only one person was to be 
covered. The provided a $5,000 
unallocated indemnity for hospital, surgi- 
cal and medical expenses incurred as a 
result of poli The public response 
to this policy wi ost unbelievable,” 
he said. “We literally swamped 
with orders for insurance Piatiog 
1949 we wrote over $7,000,000 worth of 


policy \ 


premiums.” 
Marketed for Small Premium 
Mr. Gilmartin said that since the pol 


icy was marketed for such a small pre- 
mium, expenses had to be kept to a 
minimum and it was impossible to ask 
il examination before insur- 

ance and other effective underwriting 
protections also were prohibitively cost- 
ly. As result, he continued there was 
practically no underwriting on the policy. 
The lion's share of io policies, he 


for a phy Sic 


areas where the evi- 
practically no 


said, wa 
dence was most serious, 
policies were sold where the epidemic did 
ist and few were sold during the 
months 
our company was so heavily 
oe and hospital 
were constantly rising, the pre- 
mium we charged on the family policy 
proved t » inadequate.” Mr. Gilmartin 
said. “The company’s liability extends 
five years 1 the future from the date 
of issuance because the policy has a 
two-year term and benefits are paid for 
three vears after the disease is contract- 
ed. Therefore, our results are still in- 
complete on the policies we issued as 
far back as 1949, There is no doubt 
we will lose money on these poli- 
cies, but we cannot yet determine the 
amount. We hold out little hope of 
profiting on policies issued in 1950 and 
1951, either. 
Find Rate Increase Unavoidable 
‘At the end of last year we decided 
that a rate increase was unavoidable 
With hospital costs s increasing. we could 
only anticipate larger losses in the fu- 
ture if the premium remained the same, 
so we raised the price of our family 
policy to $15. Experience on the individ- 
ual policy was satisfactory, so we left 
that premium at five dollars. In spite ot 
his 50% incre the family policy 
(which, incidentally, outsells the indi- 
vidual policy six to one) it appears that 
we will lose money again this year 
Hospital costs have continued to rise 
Benefits under the polio policy are not 
allocated and are cabiers only to a 
$5,000 aggregate limit for all benefits 
Unallocated policies have been particu- 
larly sensitive to increases in hospital 
costs. In addition to the increase in 
medical costs, the polio epidemic of 1952 
| severe —. the 
itastrophic epidemic of 1949, 
further aggravate the loss. 
“We have been constantly questioned 
about our experience on polio insurance 
with this type of comment almost al- 
accompanying the question, ‘You 
making a. terrific amount of 
money. You charge ten dollars a policy 
for two years, so you're getting five dol- 
lars a year; polio statistics show that 
about one person out 5,000 contracts 
lio during a vear. That means you 
are collecting $25,000 in premium for 
every claim you receive. Even if every 
claim cost von $5,000, vou would. still 
25% of your premium in 


because 


reatens to be more 
which will 


ways 


must be 


Nay out only 
laims.’ 


‘The answer to this comment is: True, 
statistics show that on the average 
one person out of 5,000 will be stricken 
with polio, but the average population is 
not buying polio insurance. Our buyers 
are men with families which have small 
children. We have at least two small 
children exposed under the average pol- 
icy and the incidence among these chil- 
dren is many times greater than on an 
average population,” 

To companies considering i the 
polio insurance field, Mr. Gilmartin 
pointed out some of the dangers. Saying 
this is really catastrophe insurance, with 
severity of the epidemic varying from 


‘vear to year and from one locality to 


the next, he said that unless a company 
has a geographic spread of risk large 
enough to get the averages working for 
a year, “polio insurance is a dangerous 
gamble.” 

The new company also faces the prob- 
lem of a decrease in surplus in the first 
year of operations in polio insurance. 
He expressed the belief that the two- 
year term policy is the best because 
the insurance is usually sold in epidemic 
areas and as an epidemic usually does 
not occur two years in succession in the 
same locality, experience in the second 
year can be expected to be more fa- 
vorable. However, he said, when the 
policy is for a two-year term, commis- 
sions and expenses must be prepaid out 


Hemispheric Banquet 


(Continued from Page 26) 


should keep going, in order to make 
private enterprise attain its full power, 
in spite of the current difficulties in the 
cultural, economic and social fields with 
which we must cope in this the middle 
of the twentieth centurv. trying to help 
each other in every way and by every 
means possible, in order to check gov- 
ernment interference.” 
Lee on “Let’s Face the Future” 

Laurence E. Lee, speaking in his dual 
role as a life insurance president and 
as president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, said at the outset of 
his address, “Let’s Face the Future,” 
that his companies are doing business in 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and other parts of 
the Caribbean area, and that “it is one 
of my ambitions that some dav we may 
be able to extend our life insurance busi- 
ness into other countries in South and 
Central America. When we do, I shall 
hope to merit your confidence.” 

Mr. Lee’s main theme was the whole 
broad scheint of relationships among 


af surplus. He said that at the end 
of the Continental’s first year of oper- 
ations, it was forced to draw out of sur- 
plus an amount equal to almost 50% 
of the premiums written. 
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PRODUCTION INFORMATION 


AMICO’'s nationwide network of representatives receive information 
helpful to production through these five company-prepared and 
distributed publications: 


AGENTS MANUAL OF PROCEDURE—a book to simplify and 
expedite all agency-company transactions 


SURVEY MANUAL—a guidebook to survey selling 
THE AMICO AGENT—an illustrated quarterly magazine 


AMICO NEWS LETTER—a monthly digest of up-to-date coverage 
and production data 


THE LAST WORD—a bulletin, by and for the women in agency 
offices, reporting on office procedure improvements 


James S. Kemper, chairman y 


o 4 SG. Kemper, president 


ie Sheridon Ropd oh Lawrence Avenue Coenen 90 


the countries of the globe. He said that 
the Hemispheric Insurance Conference 

“has moved through some years of ex- 
perimentation and has now reached a 
position of stature and importance.” 

He is convinced that business men can 
and should make an important contriby- 
tion to whatever permanent accords may 
be reached between the United States 
and its Latin American neighbors, and 
he declared: “May I assert my belief 
that, while governments may reach po- 
litical underst: ndings and undertake 
military and economic alliances, these 
things are artificial and corporate, and 
must be buttressed by understanding and 
good will on the part of the average 
citizen. 

“It is only in the minds and _ hearts 
of men that true understanding is at- 
tained, and therefore the business fra- 
ternity of the Americans, because of 
their trade and other contacts, have a 
great opportunity and an equally great 
obligation, to foster such underst: inding 
among the peoples of this hemisphere.” 

The plea made by Mr. Lee, climaxing 
his statesmanship like address, was: 
“Let’s stop living in the past and face 
the future. Every nation in this hemi- 
sphere can have a_ grievance against 
every other nation, I suppose, provided 
we are willing to go back far enough 
in history. My country has its share of 
responsibility in that field and so does 
every other. 

Sut beyond all such questions, there 
are fundamentals that draw us together, 
There are ties of trade and of com- 
merce. There are dictates of intelligent 
self-interest. And in these days, alas, 
there are the ties of a common danger, 

“We must choose soon whether we 
shall dwell upon the past in petulant 
discord, or whether, sensing the tenor 
of our destiny in the Western World, 
we shall face the future, with all its 
problems and opportunities, and move 
forward in security—together!” 


HEMISPHERIC RESOLUTIONS 
Government havenion. and Competition 
Opposed; President Bande and Other 

cers Reelected 

The Fourth Hemispheric Insurance 
Conference, held in New York City last 
week, adopted several resolutions. One, 
stating that insurance is a matter of pri- 
vate initiative, said: that “the govern- 
ment should never have any other func- 
tion in relation to priv ate insurance than 
a discreet vigiliance and should abstain 
from interfering in private insurance ac- 
tivities in all their technical, financial 
and operational aspects.” The resolution 
added that “It is not desirable, either, 
for the government to compete with pri- 
vate insurers by means of the establish- 
ment of insurance entities of its own, 
or by acquisition of interests already in 
existence, or through the action of au- 
tonomous agencies.” 

The right of government “to establish 
within reasonable economic limits a so- 
cial security system that may cover the 
minimum needs of salaried classes” was 
recognized with some qualifications. It 
said that such a system should not in- 
clude branches of insurance which have 
been traditionally covered by private en- 
terprise because “such an attitude dis- 
turbs the equilibrium which should exist 
between government and private activi- 
ties, and it does not have the virtue of 
improving the services in view of the 
fact that it is only free competition 
which stimulates better and more ample 
benefits.” 

The conference approved a recommen- 
dation of the fire insurance discussion 
group that insurance associations of the 
Western Hemisphere seek to convince 
the companies of the need for develop- 
ing a campaign to publicize “the nature 
and the consequences of coinsurance 
generally caused unknowingly bv under- 
insurance.” 

The delegates voted to maintain the 
structure of the Permanent Committee 
for the Promotion of Private Insurance 
in the Americas. They reelected the fol- 
lowing official delegates President, Dr. 
Jorge Bande, Chile; first vice president, 
John A. Diemand, U. S. A.. second vice 
president, Dr. Angelo M. Cerne, Brazil. 
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Sees Rising Hospital 
Costs as No. 1 Worry 

J, E. POWELL’S A. & H. SIZEUP 

Gives Claim Assn. Clear Picture of Great 


Growth and Major Changes in 
This Field Since 1926 





Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 17—James E. 
Powell, vice president of Provident Life 
& Accident and an outstanding A. & H. 
executive, gave the International Claim 
Association at its 43rd annual meeting 
here a comprehensive picture of “Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance — Changing 
Times” in his address this morning. He 
brought out that today there are some 
600 carriers in this field compared with 
less than 300 in 1926, and that premium 
volume has increased seven-fold in one 
decade, “undoubtedly the greatest record 
of gain ever achieved in the insurance 
business.” 

Backing up this declaration with ac- 
tual figures, Mr. Powell said that by 
1951 the total production had risen to 
$2 billion 300 million, of which about 
$700 million were collected by Blue Cross 
and similar carriers. This total compared 
with $326 million written in 1941 of 
which about $25 million represented col- 
lections of the so-called non-profit car- 
riers. 

The speaker then pointed out that 
whereas A. & H. was largely classified 
as a casualty line 25 years ago, “it is 
now a personal line with the great ma- 
jority of business being written by life 
insurance companies and with an in- 
creasing number of such companies en- 
tering the field.” He further noted: 

Major Trends in Past Ten Years 
“Only a few years ago the business 
was largely concerned with loss of time 
coverage. Today, hospital-surgical-medi- 
cal coverages are showing the most 
rapid gain and are responsible for a 
large proportion of the increased volume 
over the past ten years. At the same 
time, the workers in four states—Rhode 
Island, California, New Jersey and New 
York—which states represent 20% of our 
total population, are covered for loss of 
time through compulsory cash sickness 
plans, with insurance companies furnish- 
ing a part of that coverage in three of 
these states. In addition, the Federal 
Government is now in the business of 
loss of time coverage with more than 
1 million 300 thousand persons under 
cover under the Crosser amendment to 
the railroad unemployment act.” 
fig speaker also considered the trend 

. & H. loss ratios—the primary re- 
S iiiiey of the claim man—in the 
past 25 years. Taking the stock compa- 
nies’ experience (stock life, stock casu- 
alty and stock mono-line carriers), he 
pointed out that in 1926 “the loss pay- 
ments for all such companies in the 
A. & H. field aggregated just over 49% 
of premiums.” This may seem low to 
a group insurance man, but Mr. Powell 
explained that in 1926 there was very 
little group business written. “On the 
business reported by these stock com- 
panies,” he explained, “the average ac- 
quisition cost was in the neighborhood 





of 30%, making the total of acquisition 
onl losses about 80%.” Continuing, he 
Saic 


“By 1931, the effects of the depression 
were being felt, and the loss ratio for 
these stock companies had increased to 
64.7%. The year 1932 showed an even 
worse record with loss ratios aggregat- 
ing for these same carriers 67%. Noth- 
ing could be immediately done about the 
acquisition cost, and so the underwriting 
“esults for this era were printed in deep 
zed. Again, it was not until 1938 that 
losses got back to the level of the ’20’s. 
In that year the over-all loss ratio had 
Sone down to under 50%. 

“Because of the rapid growth of group 
insurance, with its normally higher loss 





JAMES E. POWELL 


ratios, a comparison of loss ratios for 
1951, as contrasted even with 1941, would 
have no validity. However, losses have 
again been rising. Despite the fact that 
the premium gain for 1951 over the pre- 
vious year totaled more than 15%, the 
Spectator register of accident insurance 
reports that combined loss and_ expense 
increased .5% on individual business for 
1951 as compared with 1950. On group, 
the increase was shown to be 9.1%, and 
the over-all figure of loss, expense, ac- 
quisition, etc., for this line is recorded 
(Continued on Page 41) 





TAR.ANSURANCE 
BROKER 


WHODUNIT? You've done it . . . you've 
plotted more profits, more prestige . . . when 
you've provided your clients with Mutual of 
— streamlined Group coverages. Here's 
why: 

UP-TO-DATE! Mutual of Omaha's Group 
coverages are written to accommodate to- 
day's higher costs of sickness, accident and 
hospitalization. 

SERVICE-MINDED! Mutual of Omaha's 
extensive knowledge of the health and acci- 
dent field is yours through its Group Field 
Offices. Field representatives help you sell, 
and do the servicing. Claim service is fast, 
efficient, personal! 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
HEALTH & ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 








MODERN GROUP COVERAGE 


HEALTH & ACCIDENT . . . HOSPITALIZATION . . . SURGICAL . . . ASSOCIATED RISKS 





WRITE, PHONE, or WIRE for full titermetion on Group Coverage 
Address: GROUP DIVISION, MUTUAL of OMAHA, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Health Council’s Work 
Described by Andrews 


ADDRESSES LAWYERS ON COAST 
Says Future of Voluntary A. & H. In- 


surance Rests on Improved Relations 
With Doctors and Hospitals 


The future of voluntary accident and 
health insurance depends largely upon 
improved relationships between the in- 
surance business and doctors and hospi- 
tals, James Andrews, Jr., told a meeting 
of the section of insurance law at the 
Ame rican Bar Association annual meet- 
ing in San Francisco, September 16. 
Mr. Andrews, director of health insur- 
ance of the Life Insurance Association 
of America and vice chairman of the 
Health Insurance Council, also outlined 
the role of the council in the improve- 
ment of such relationships. 

The public’s attitude toward the ac- 
ceptability of the product of accident 
and health insurance companies is pri- 
marily determined by the activities of 
outside parties, the doctors and hospi- 
tals, Mr. Andrews pointed out. “If, for 
some reason, the doctors or hospitals 
are dissatisfied with the benefits pro- 
vided the insureds who are their patients, 
they are apt to influence adversely the 
opinion of the patients toward the prod- 
uct.” And, if the public should ever 
become convinced that avz ail: ible insur- 
ance plus their own individual resources 
are insufficient to meet the cost of medi- 
cal care, the threat of Federal Govern- 
ment compulsory medical care insurance 
will be realized. 

Diversity of Coverage 

“The diversity of coverage in the 
health insurance field, its growth as a 
sideline to casualty insurance on the one 
hand or life insurance on the other hand, 
have caused the business to be at- 
tacked for being complex in its relation- 
ships in such a very human field,” Mr. 
Andrews said. “No one intended it that 





STRONG! Mutual of Omaha is the world's 
largest exclusive health and accident com- 
noe. It has paid more than $424,000,000 in 
claims. 


SPECIALIZED! Mutual of Omaha writes 
ONLY health and accident, hospital, surgical, 
and associated risks . . . economical cover- 
age for both employees and their dependents. 


PROTECTED COMMISSIONS! Mutual 
of Omaha protects your commissions by single 
case "Agent of Record" contracts. The entire 
commission is paid to you. Continuous re- 
newals. 


THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
HEALTH AND 
ACCIDENT COMPANY 
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way; it just grew.” More than half of 





the insurance in force is in the group 
field, where a third party employer or 
union has come between the insurer 


and the ultimate beneficiary. The result 
is that financial and administrative con- 
siderations are bound to affect the 
ability of the insurers to suit their 
offerings to the needs of the public 
as dccauinel by the doctors and hos- 
pitals who provide the services, Mr. 
Andrews said. 

For example, when hospitals began to 
demand admission deposits, the insurer’s 
igreement to indemnify the patient after 
a paid bill was presented to the insurer 
was not acceptable as credit to the hos- 
pital admissions desk. The _ hospital’s 
complaint was that it was uncertain 
W hether the patient’s insurance was in 
force, what the benefits were, whether 
the patient’s assignment would be rec 
ognized by the insurer, whether it woul Id 
be effective, etc. Such refusal by the 
hospital was in effect a statement by the 
hospital that the patient’s insurance was 
no good. 





Group Hospital Admissions Pian 


Solution to this problem was found by 
a committee of insurance men in the 
“Group Hospital Admissions Plan.” It 
establishes a simplified method for em- 
ployers to certify the exact apr a 
an employe at the time of each indi- 
vidual hospital admission and a cant 
fied method for hospitals to collect on 
an assignment by the employe. There 
is no new type of coverage created, 
but merely an accommodation of the 
existing coverages to the needs of all 
the parties in interest. The coverage is 
unchanged but it is more serviceable. 

To bring about fuller understanding 
and better relationships between doc- 
tors and hospitals and accident and 
health insurance companies is the func- 
tion of the Health Insurance Council. 
While there is no one trade association 
today representing a full cross section 
of accident and health insurance opinion, 
for the past several years the Council 
has operated as a confederation of trade 
associations representing approximately 
88% of the accident and health insur- 
ance in force in the United States. It 
does not control the action of any 
insurer, but acts as an information 
channel between the companies and the 
doctors and hospitals. 


Policy Fixed by Company 
Representatives 

The Health Insurance Council’s policy 
is fixed by company representatives of 
each association together with staff spe- 
cially assigned for the purpose. Stand- 
ing committees of the council are head- 
ed by volunteer company men. Staff 
contributed by certain of the associa- 
tion carry on the field work with medical 
societies and hospital associations. The 
council has no budget. Through these 
staff men, the hospital admission pro- 
grams and the relationships with the 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 15—The prog- 
ress made by the Health Insurance 
Council since its formation in Se; ptei nber, 
1946, in establishing a bond of cooera- 
tion between insurance companies as well 
as a better working rel itionship between 
the medical profession — inc luding the 
hospitals —and the insurance business, 
was the theme chosen by John W. Joanis, 
assisté int sec — Hardware Mutual 
( ‘asualty, in ad dressing the International 
Claim Association here today at the start 
of its 43rd annual meeting. 

Mr. Joanis, the immediate past chair- 
man of the Health Insurance Council, 
stressed that the common bond of inter- 
est between the medical profession and 
the companies has as its nucleus to pro- 
vide in the most effective and compre- 
hensive manner, the means and mech- 
anisms through which public demands 
for payment of health and accident in- 
surance expenses can be met. 

In the early years of its growth the 
council had to get over the hurdle of a 
recognition of this common purpose 
among the various groups in its member- 
ship which includes nine trade associa- 


tions—Ame en in Life Convention, Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance, Ass¢ ciation of 
Casualty & Surety Companies, Associa- 


tion of Life Insurance Medical Directors, 
Bureau of A. & H. Underwriters, Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference, 
International Claim Association, Life 
Insurance Association of America and 
the Life Insurers Conference. 

United Industry Front Now Foremost 

Mr. Joanis said that jumping this 
hurdle was not as easy as it seemed at 
first. However, he was happy to state 
that, at present, the specific objectives 
of each type of carrier represented in 
HIC’s membership have been relegated 
to a minor position and the major ob- 
jective of a united industry front 1s 
foremost in the minds of council repre- 
sentatives. 

He went on to say that three major 
objectives have occupied the greater 
portion of the council’s activities since 
its inception. These are (1) its annual 
“Survey of Accident and Health Cover- 
ages in the United States’; (2) the 
development of hospital admission plans, 
and (3) development of a public relations 
program. Speaking of the last named 
the most recent move by the council 
Mr. Joanis said: 

Public Relations Program Approved 

“We were not thinking in terms of a 
tremendous propaganda drive but rather 
a gee educational program. ... A 
ereat deal of time was spent in care- 
fully working out a plan that set the 
pattern of the council and one which 
could be carried on without undue finan- 
cial burden. This program has now been 
given the blessing of top management 
in the industry and is being carried 
forward as rapidly as possible. 

“We plan to direct our efforts pri- 
marily in the area of making known to 
people in the medical field what the 
insurance companies have available. This 
should result in two general reactions. 
First, we know that most people in the 
medical field do not know what cover- 
ages can be purchased. We feel that if 
doctors and hospitals knew what was 
available, there would be less grumbling 
about why isn’t this coverage made 
available. In most instances, such cover- 
ages are available but are just not be- 


ing purchased by the general public. 
This would cut down the grumbling 
about private insurance. On the other 


hand, we would be able to find out from 
the doctors more of what they think 
should be made available and the doctors 
would be in a position to recommend 
logical saleable coverages rather than 
otherwise as is usually the case today.” 
Hospital Admission Plans 

Directing attention to development of 

hospital admission plans—an activity with 


Expanding Activities of Health Ins. 
Council Told by John W. Joanis 
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which claims people are quite familiar— 


Mr. Joanis said: “These plans have been 
worked out with hospital representatives 
in various cities and areas and, at the 
present time, are being extended on a 
countrywide basis to apply to all possible 
hospitals without awaiting the more 
formal development of individual plans. 

“In this field we were also faced with 
the problem of handling individual type 
policies. These policies did not lend 
themselves well to the regular hospital 
admission plans. Therefore, the council 
has developed on an experimental basis 
a plan which applies to individual poli- 
cies. It is now being carried out in 
Columbus, O., with cooperation of the 
hospitals of that city. It is too early to 
indicate the results of this experiment 
but the cooperation of everyone there is 
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New York Company has excellent opportunity for the 
right man or agency. Top commissions, vested renewals, 
modern Accident and Health, Hospital and Medical policies 
for almost all ages and types of risks. Group, D.B.L. and 
special risks policies also available. Reply to Box 2119, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau Street, New York 38, 
N. Y. for further information. 

















enlisted if you write individu: il type poli- 
cies in the Columbus area 

The speaker then said that HIC’s de- 
cision to put hospital admission plans 
on a nationwide basis with each com- 
pany insti ulling the plan where it has 
insureds, “is going to call for a tremen- 
dous effort.” “There will be pressures 
brought to bear by statistical people, by 
your company executives and by others 
to get special information not called for 
in the uniform claim blank. It will be 
up to you either to resist this pressure 
or to see to it that such information is 
obtained without in any way disturbing 
hospital admission plans.” 

Uniformity in Claim Blanks 

Mr. Joanis asked the International 
Claim Association for assistance in sell- 
ing its member companies on using the 
uniform claim blank. In so doing he 
expressed the council’s appreciation for 
assistance already given in developing 
both the admission and claim blanks 
used by HIC. But he added: “Unfortu- 
nately the service rendered to date is 
not enough. Unless you and your 
individual claim ‘departments are willing 
to use the forms developed and to co- 
operate with plans worked out by the 
council, they can be of no value. After 
all, it is meaningless to work out a 
hospital admission plan and a_ claim 
blank if no company participates in it 
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or if companies cooperate only half- 


heartedly.” Continuing, he said: 

“One of our biggest complaints from 
doctors and hospitals is the lack of a 
uniform blank. Such a blank was de- 
veloped by your organization and _ has 
been put to limited use. The council 
with its much broader reach would like 
to encourage the use of the blank by 
all carriers. We are not particularly con- 
cerned with whether the development is 
through the council or through your 
association. We are merely concerned 
with an all-industry approach to solving 
what we regard as a major problem, We 
find that there is a great deal of profes- 
sional jealousy in the blank field and a 
great deal of resistance on the part of 
claims people to accept something they 
themselves have not drafted. You can 
hardly blame physicians and_ surgeons 
for being unhappy when they look at 24 
blanks, each one of them different and, 
insofar as the doctor or hospital is con- 
cerned, they are to serve but one pur- 
pose and that is to give notice to the 
insure nce Cc arrier of the procedure per- 
formed.” 


The Council’s Most Difficult Problem 


Mr. Joanis then said that the most 
difficult problem tackled by the council 
to date has been development of a plan 
to provide service type coverage for 
those in a specified income group for 
medical and surgical benefits. “The prob- 
lem here is many-fold,” he explained. 

“In the first place, we are dealing with 
the most nebulous area in that by tradi- 
tion doctors’ charges are by no means 
standard. We have done what we could 
to give the doctors background on the 
insurance portion of the three-party re- 
lationship (patient, doctor, insurance 
company) and, at the same time, have 
tried to understand the doctors’ problem. 
Both of these are large orders and im- 
mediate results cannot be expected. 

“Plans have been developed in Wis- 
consin, Tennessee, Georgia, Maine and 
Rhode Island. These plans have been 
successful to the extent that both sides, 
the insurance companies and the doctors, 
have been willing to change some ot 
their old ideas. The companies to a sur- 
prising degree have been hesitant about 
working with doctors under a_ plan 
wherein the doctor has something to 
say about the coverage. The doctors 
likewise have been unwilling to enter 
into a working relationship with the 
insurance carrier by merely taking their 
word for the fact that the policies will 
provide the coverages outlined by both 
groups. 

“The need for having both groups 
agree as to content of policies has in- 
creased the cost of operation and neces- 
sarily resulted in delays which have been 
allowed to loom large in the minds of 
some insurance company executives. It 
now appears that we will continue the 
surgical plans presently in force but at 
the moment we are working on new 
ideas trying to see if there is any better 
approach to the problem of cooperation 
between doctors and insurance carriers.’ 
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Powell on Hospital Costs 


(Continued from Page 39) 


to be over 101% for 1951.” 

Mr. Powell then observed that today 
on a large part of A. & H. business, 
promised benefits alone do not regulate 
Joss ratios. Rather, the purchasing power 
of the dollar has a material effect upon 
those ratios. This is in contrast to 25 
years ago, he said, when there was a 
definite relationship between the pre- 
mium dollar and the benefit dollar. In 
those days, the insurance carrier wrote 
all of the business, with the exception 
of a very few private benefit plans. 
“Today. in addition to sharing our field 
with the states and with the Federal 
Government, we find that almost one- 
third of the total premiums paid go to 
the non-profit organizations. 

Viewing the major changes that have 
occurred in the A. & H. field since 1926, 
Mr. Powell expressed the opinion that 
“they have grown out of a genuine, and 
successful attempt on the part of the 
industry to change its course and its 
practice to meet the changing demands 
of the public. All lines of business today 
have problems. Certainly, any line which 
has grown as fast as A. & H. would, of 
necessity, be facing numerous problems.” 

The speaker labeled loss ratios as 
“primary among our present day prob- 
lems,” and said that while inflation and 
decreasing purchasing value of the dollar 
have had a goodly part to do with this 
problem, it is real and acute. “Loss ratios 
are going up,” Mr. Powell emphasized, 
“and if the rise continues, it will reach 
and pass the point beyond which no 
underwriting profit is possible.” Continu- 
ing, he said: 

Hospital Costs No. 1 Problem 


“It has been pointed out repeatedly 
that hospital costs have risen on an 
average of 1% per month for more than 
ten years, which is perhaps twice the 
rate of increase in the general cost of 
living. It is freely predicted that the end 
is not yet in sight and that costs will 
continue to increase at about the same 
rate in the foreseeable future. Just how 
we can fix any schedule of premium 
charges, knowing that the costs of fulfill- 
ing the promises in our policy contracts 
will continue to mount, is a problem 
which is worthy of our best brains. Our 
contemporaries, the Blue Cross plans, 
are having the same difficulties we are. 
That, of course, is small comfort. It 
would seem that the number one prob- 
lem today is the constantly increasing 
costs in the hospital field. 

“Can it be that in our efforts to serve 
the public we have gone too far? Should 
we continue offering large blanket sums 
or even, in some instances, unlimited 
amounts for the payment of extras? 
Should we continue to increase the 
amount payable under our surgical 
schedules, with a consequent increase 
in premiums? To some, the alternative 
of definitizing these benefits—even to the 
extent of spelling out how much money 
will be allowed for each service and 
freezing the benefits at reasonable levels 
—may seem to be a retreat. However, 
It is an alternative we may be forced to 
consider if we are to find a permanent 
answer to the problem.” 

Attention was then called to the so- 
called catastrophic loss as a_ related 
problem, and Mr. Powell said: “Much 
has been made of the cost of a catas- 
trophic illness by the proponents of 
federalized compulsion, although no fig- 
ures exist to prove just how great the 
Problem may actually be. Some carriers 
are making the effort to offer the cover- 
age, but here again, the blank check in 
the face of continuing mounting costs 
Poses a difficult problem. Should this 
business attempt to cover this field, or 
is there an entirely different approach 
which should be explored ? 

“Another major problem before us is 
the competition which we face on the 
Part of those who would do the job by 
law and compulsion. It is true that in 
More than a decade, only four states 
ave passed compulsory cash_ sickness 
laws. And, it is likewise true that in at 
least one state where it was felt that 


a law was inevitable, it has thus far 
been defeated. But, the idea is far from 
dead. You may know that in West Vir- 
ginia an interim legislative committee, 
known as the joint committee of gov- 
ernment and finance, has been making 
a study of the problem of temporary 
disability insurance. Let me quote just 
one sentence from the report of this 
committee. published this summer: 

‘In view of the seemingly considerable inter- 
est in the matter of temporary disability insur- 
ance, it is believed that the alternatives before 
the people are a Federal law covering all the 
48 states comparable to unemployment compen- 
sation, or state laws which would more nearly 


meet the problems that may be peculiar to the 
individual states.’ 

“Mark those words! The author or 
authors of the report furnished only 
two alternatives—that of a Federal sys- 
tem of temporary disability insurance or 
that of state enacted plans in all of the 
48 states. We who have been in this 
business for many years aren’t even 
considered. Under this sort of thinking 
we aren’t even given an opportunity to 
present the case for private insurance. 
I do not feel that this sort of thinking 
is in any way in the majority. On the 
other hand, it does exist and represents 
a continuing major problem... . 
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“We must keep in mind that security 
is almost a magic word throughout the 
world. Everywhere neople demand secur- 
ity ... for the individual a large part 
of that desired security is represented 
in the coverages we offer. And the de- 
sire, or demand, for security has been 
the source of the great growth in the 
A. & H. field. Furthermore, it repre- 
sents the opportunity for much greater 
growth.” 

Mr. Powell estimated that if the A. & 
H. job were completely done, based upon 
the present national income, “the total 
premium figure would approach $7 billion 
per year compared with the more than 
$2 billion in 1951.” Thus, he pictured the 
opportunity and the field before A. & H. 
people as “really tremendous,” and said: 
“What we have done and of which we 
can so well be proud, is small beside 
what we can and should do. ... The 
people are going to have the benefits. 
Either we are going to be able to offer 
them on a satisfactory basis within the 
framework of private enterprise or they 
will demand that Government do the 
iob.” 

Must Find Way to Stop Mounting Costs 

At this point the speaker warned that 
“even in doing an adequate job and even 
continuing the present rapid rate of 
growth, the A. & H. industry will lose 
its Opportunity unless some way can be 
found to stop the constantly increasing 
cost of medical and hospital care.” He 
referred to the comment by a_ well 
known speaker who recently said that 
the public wants and demands more and 
better medical care. While this may be 
true, Mr. Powell said the logical ques- 
tion is “how long the public will be 
willing to pay an increasing proportion 
of their income for these benefits?” He 
figured that it isn’t a question of whether 
the average insured has the money to 
pay the premium but rather whether he 
is willing to spend his money in that 
way. In other words, if these increases 
continue, “will we reach the point of 
diminishing returns? Will we ultimately 
reach the point where the average Amer- 
ican citizen is not willing to allocate that 
provortion of his income to the pay- 
ment for these benefits which we will 
require? Will he rather say that he 
prefers to see the Government do it?” 

In closing Mr. Powell urged that the 
companies as the wholesalers or dis- 
tributors in the hospital-surgical-medical 
field, should maintain as a matter of 
good business the closest of relations 
with their sources of supply. “Are we 
honestly trying to do so,” he asked. 
“lust how good are our relations with 
the hospitals and the doctors? Are we 
honestly trying to improve such rela- 
tions?” The speaker also wondered if 
the rapid growth and pooularity of hos- 
pital-surgical-medical coverages has been 
to the detriment of loss of time cover- 
age, and said: 

“In this field we have seen the first 
compulsory laws, both in the state and 
in Washington. The vast majority of our 
people now have unemployment insur- 
ance benefits by Federal law. Certainly, 
income to replace wages lost through 
disability is equally important. Some say 
it is even more important to us than 
hospital-surgical-medical coverages. Are 
we doing enough in the way of increas- 
ing our protection to ston the spread of 
these cash sickness laws? Ii not, what 
is our proper course in this regard?” 

Finally, Mr. Powell spoke of the prob- 
lem of supervision and regulation and 
noted: “While much work has_ been 
done, particularly in the individual field, 
looking towards uniformity in regulatory 
laws, uniformity of interpretation of 
those same laws represents a problem. 
We must work closely with all super- 
visory officials to the end that all sound 
forms of coverage mav be freely written 
in all jurisdictions, and to the end that 
regulation, as such, does not stifle our 
growth or hinder our efforts to do the 
job we have before us.” 


COMPOSTO HAS ANNIVERSARY 
Stephen V. Composto, underwriter in 
the automobile section of the nts’ 
service department, will observe his 25th 
anniversary with the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity on September 26. 
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Urge Assigned Risk Plan 
To Write Higher Limits 


SEEK TO HELP AUTO MARKET 


Greater N. Y. Brokers Also Ask Addi- 
tion of Medical Payments Coverage; 
Public Denied Required Protection 





Immediate action by the Assigned 
Risk Plan to underwrite automobile lia- 
bility lines in excess of the statutory 
limits of $10,000 $20,000 and to add medi- 
cal payments coverage, is called for to- 


day by the Greater ew York Insurance 
Brokers’ Association in its first move to- 
ward improving the critical automobile 


market picture. 

Herbert Pohs, president of brokers’ 
group, said that while the writing of 
increased limits of liability by the As- 


signed Risk Plan was not being offered 
as a cure-all for the problem of the 
desperately constricted automobile mar- 


ket, such a step would at last provide 
a means of securing adequate protection 
for those assureds forced into the plan. 


Refers to Market Survey 


market survey which 


Referring to the 
recently, Mr. 


his association conducted 


Pohs said that the replies of those 
brokers using the plan showed that 1,440 
risks were unable to get higher limits. 
The survey, which queried 26,000 New 
York State brokers on their automobile 
problems also brought out the fact that 
1578 risks which were placed with the 
plan were unable to get medical pay- 
ment coverages 

This means that the public is being 
denied the coverages it requires, Mr. 
Pohs said, and tends to destroy the prin- 


of voluntary insurance. The As- 
Plan was created cehaiiealty 
a move toward 


ciple 
signed Risk 





as a means of stopping 
a state fund for automobile liability in- 
surance, Mr. Pohs said. Now the threat 
of such fund is facing the industry 
again, he said, “and the test of whether 
one is needed may very well be the 
simple question ‘is the nublic being ade- 
quately served by the private carriers ?’” 

It is no secret that risks are being 


forced into the plan in unprecedented 
numbers, the president of the brokers’ 
group declared, adding that the plan 
seemed to be the only “escape hatch” 


the brokers have. By refusing to write 
higher limits and to include medical pay- 
he said, the escape hatch 
than a narrow slit. He 
Chicago 


ments coverage, 
becomes no more 


cited the report just issued in 
by the Insurance Industry Committee on 
motor vehicle accidents which strongly 


recommends extending medical payments 
insurance far beyond the coverages now 
offered. It is patently unfair to discrimi- 
nate against the assureds in the As- 


signed Risk Plan by denying them cov- 
erage which the industry itself deems 
so important, Mr. Pohs said. 


Face Serious Competition 


The small and medium brokers, Mr. 
Pohs declared, and even some of the 
larger offices are facing serious compe- 


tition from direct writing stock and mu- 
tual carriers. Not only is the producer 
at a disadvantage rate-wise, he said, but 
he can’t even place the lines at the 
higher rates or procure the desired cov- 
erage. 

While it is true that the plan has had 
a poor ratio for many years, Mr. 
Pohs said, “we believe that the business 
which has been going into the pool for 
almost a year now has been of a much 
better quality. Taking that factor into 
consideration and also the factors of 
lower acquisition cost and expense, the 
Greater New York Insurance Brokers’ 
Association urges that the plan immedi- 
ately begin writing higher limits and 
medical payment 44 


loss 


coverage, 


D. C. May Have 


An unsatisfied judgment fund may be 
part of an automobile eye Be respon- 
sibility law in the District of Columbia, 
Traffic Director George rE, Keneipp 
told last week’s luncheon meeting of the 
D. C. Association of Insurance Agents. 


Judgment 


Boyden Called to Chicago 
By Continental Casualty 


Edward L. Boyden, assistant secretary 
of Continental Casualty in charge of its 
eastern underwriting department in New 
York City, has been cz alled to the home 
office in Chicago in an executive under- 
writing department after 21 years in his 
eastern post. Mr. Boyden will assume 
his new duties on October 1. 

A testimonial luncheon was given in 
Mr. Boyden’s honor September 11 at 
the Drug & Chemical Club, New York, 
at which his fellow officers and associ- 
ates in Continental’s eastern department 
paid their respects to him personally and 
as a casualty underwriting executive. The 
affair was arranged by R. E. Vollreide, 
resident vice president, who served as 
toastmaster. 

Harlow G. 
Continental 


Brown, vice president of 
Assurance, and a long-time 
associate of Mr. Boyden, paid tribute to 
him and, on behalf of some 42 men at- 
tending, presented him with a brief case. 


Halloran Named Peselilent 
Of C. & S. Accountants 


The Casualty & Surety Accountants 
Association of New York had its first 
meeting of the current season on Sep- 
tember 9, and elected a new slate of 
officers for the ensuing year. Henry E. 
Halloran of the Great American In- 
demnity Co. was elected president, suc- 
ceeding Cortland Booth of the Bankers 
Indemnity Co. His fellow aiicets are 
Rodgers Clapp of the Employers Liability 
Assurance Corp., vice president; David 
\. Wagler of Bankers Indemnity Co., 
secretary and Michael Twomey of the 
Massachusetts Bonding & Indemnity 
Co., treasurer. 

The next meeting of the Association 
to be held at DePalma’s Restaurant, 
New York City, will afford the members 
an opportunity to air their views on 
methods of broadening the membership, 








improving the organization, and ex- 
panding the program of speakers and 


topics for discussion. 


Marion L. Musante Editor of 
N. Y. Secretarial Magazine 


Marion L. Musante, secretary of 
Parker-Allston Associates, Inc., New 
York, who is a past president of the 
New York City Chapter, National Sec- 
retaries Association, is serving this year 
as editor-in chief of its monthly maga- 
zine, “The Manhattan” which goes to 
some 180 members including a number 
of insurance girls. Miss Musante han- 
dled the editor’s job four years ago when 
the “Manhattan” was started and subse- 
quently was editorial assistant for a year 
on the staff of the national magazine, 
“The Secretary.” 

For the benefit of insurance members 
of the New York Chapter and prospec- 
tive members Miss Musante calls atten- 


tion to the bridge party and fashion 
show that will be given September 27 
at Hotel Astor, New York, and the 
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Leslie on Profits 
(Continued from Page 34) 
This is because the total dollar volume 
of premiums on which the recent under- 
writing loss percentages were calculated 
was much larger than the premium vol- 
ume on which the earlier underwriting 
profit percentages were calculated. 


Rate Inadequacy in Inflationary Period 

Any discussion of underwriting profits 
must, at some point, touch upon rates, 
Mr. Leslie said. He pointed out that 
when rates are proposed by the compa- 
nies and then approved by the state 
regulatory bodies, they are designed to 
be such that they will cover all the an- 
ticipated payments on claims, agents’ 


commissions, salaries of personnel, rent, 
office equipment, stationery, taxes and 
other business expenses, still leaving 


something over for a reasonable profit. 

“In years when the companies have 
made smaller profits than allowed for 
in the ratemaking formula or have in 
fact suffered losses, investigation gener- 
ally has revealed that claim costs had 
turned out to be much higher than the 
original ratemaking hypothesis had an- 
ticipated,” Mr. Leslie stated. “The deficit 
comes about because primary considera- 
tion in ratemaking is given to the com- 
panies’ statistical records of what has 
happened in the past. Statisticians know, 
however, that the future, which is the 
period the rates have to cover, may be 
very different from the nast. Therefore, 
they make some attempt to estimate the 
future by putting in a trend factor, but 
even with a trend factor it is still diffi- 
cult to predict the future.” 

In the inflationary economy which we 





chapter’s participation with a booth at 
the Women’s International Exposition, 
November 1-8, at the 71st Armory, Park 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York. 

Another event of considerable inter- 
est in Miss Musante’s opinion, is the 
second annual examination for secre- 
taries to qualify as CPS’s (certified pro- 
fessional secretary) which will be con- 
ducted October 17-18 at Hunter and 
Columbia Colleges. The CPS program 
is under the sponsorship of the National 
Secretaries Association whose goal is to 
promote the efficiency of secretaries. 
One portion of the examination is de- 
voted to questions on insurance. 
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have been in ever since the beginning of 
World War II, first a creeping inflz mie 
and then after the Korean outbreak, ; 
galloping inflation, it becomes especially 
difficult to estimate future trends accy- 
rately, Mr. Leslie said. On rates de- 
veloped from the averaging of past ex- 
perience, the chances are very heavily 
weighted against claim costs breaking 
even with the allowance for them in the 
rates, he explained. 

“This has been especially true of such 
an important coverage as automobile lia- 
bility insurance with a fixed unit of 
exposure,” Mr. Leslie said. “In that 
field, in addition to the inflation which 
sent up the costs of labor and repairs, 
there have been the added factors of the 
increasing frequency of accidents and 
the higher verdicts being awarded by 
juries. 

Mr. Leslie said it is sometimes asked, 
“Haven't the companies received rate 
increases in response to requests on 
their part for relief on some such situa- 
tions?” The answer, he explained, is 
that the companies have been granted 
increases but since the inflationary trend 
continued without abatement after the 
increases were granted, the rate in- 
creases have turned out to be inade- 
quate. 


ICAO Convenes at Rome 
To Redraft Rome Convention 


The International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization convened a special conference 
at Rome, Italy, on September 9, for the 
completion of a convention on damage 
caused by foreign aircraft to third 
parties on the surface. This convention 
is designed to replace the Rome con- 
vention of 1933 concerning the unifica- 
tion of certain rules relating to damage 
of this nature, and the Brussels Protocol 
of 1938 regulating certain insurance as- 
pects of the 1933 convention. 

The U. S. Government has sent a four- 
man delegation representing various 
Government agencies and headed by 
Emory T. Nunneley, Jr., general counsel 
of the Civil Aeronz tics Board. Edward 
S. Sweeney, professional staff member of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Sage anes is acting as adviser to 
the U. S. delegation. 


Andrews on Health Council 


(Continued from Page 39) 


societies outlined above are 


out. 


medical 
carried 

Mr. Andrews concluded that the insur- 
ance industry, through the council, has 
begun improving relationships with doc- 
tor and hospital groups. Doctors and 
hospital administrators are both realistic 
enough to recognize that the voluntary 
health institutions of this country are 
increasingly dependent upon _ patients 
insurers; and that the system of paying 
for medical care remains healthiest 
when the public has a choice of many 
competitive agencies, as insurance com: 
panies, cooperatives, Blue Cross an 
Blue Shield. As frictions develop which 
can be removed only by such activities 
as the group hospital admissions plans, 
negotiations can be carried out most 
easily through an industry group such 
as the Health Insurance Council. And, 
if the voluntary system of paying. for 
medical and hospital care is to continue 
to command public support in _prefer- 
ence to a compulsory system under gov- 
ernmental control, patience and good wil 
on the part of all participants are essem- 
tial. 
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Headwork makes sales 





Calls are essential, yes. But successful insurance systematic method of acquiring new business 
selling calls for know-how, too. That’s why the from old customers; AStna Advertising and Loss 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company, an agency- Prevention Services — complete facilities for im- 
building organization, offers: The Home Office plementing an agent’s advertising and public 
Sales Course — five weeks of intensive and imme- relations program. 

diately applicable training in all phases of casualty These are just a few of Aitna’s many unsur- 


insurance and bonding; The A2tna Plan and passed facilities which are helping Aitna agents 


Plandex — account selling tools of proved effec- add headwork to legwork — an unbeatable com- 


tiveness; The Customer Development Plan — bination in today’s highly competitive market. 





AGENCY BUILDING 
=z 


AETNA Casualty AND SuRETY Company 


The Hina Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 





LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
#2tna Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 2 
na Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company ee 
uk 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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How North America 


is helping its Agents 


meet the challenge 


of The Reader’s Digest article 





In its August issue. The Reader’s Digest put property insurance Agents 
on the spot. The gist of an article* in this influential magazine was the 
policyholder has reason to question the handling of his insurance . . . 
unless his Agent has recommended that the amount of insurance on his 


home and possessions be brought in line with today’s replacement costs. 


While this issue was still on the newsstands, North America offered to its 
Agents an effective, economical method of answering that challenge. 


A letter, in color, containing a chart showing the effects of inflation country- 
wide, with a tabulation of the percentage of increase in the Agent’s own area, 
was offered to all North America Agents to send to their policyholders. 


The letter contained the Agent’s imprint and space for his signature. 


This offer has met with overwhelming response. Nearly a million copies 
were ordered within the first three days after it was announced. 


This is just one more example of the way the North America helps its Agents 
take advantage of business opportunities and maintain policyholder goodwill. 
It is only one of the many sales aids that are being developed constantly for 
North America Agents. 


Ask the North America fieldman, or call your nearest Service Office, to learn 
all the facts on how it will profit you to represent this pioneering company. 


*This article was written by Don Wharton and appeared originally in the July issue of Nation’s Business. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVEO 1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


PA. 
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